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IV. 


aE noises of the coolie feast echoed through the valley, filling the 
hadowed Kappu with the pulsating throb of tom-toms ; the yells 
if Llambadi dancers mingled with the rattle of doroo drums. From 
fee to tree up and down the valley there roamed a rhythmic moan 
sound which eddied about the slopes of Hisson’s ridge and faded 
i the waste bamboo jungle where the hill of Kodi-Kundi rose, 
found and black, against the star-pierced sky. Down by the river, 
fithin a circle of giant black trees, several hundred natives sat 
aiching the dancers. Guttering torches played their tricky light 
m Tow upon row of impassive ghi-smeared faces. There were 
bwn faces and yellow faces, angular and sullen. Mbhuns, Chettys, 
powdas, and Hégédés sat watching, with heavy eyes, blinking 
dolishly at the dancers who writhed to the beat of clicking bamboo 
bds and twisted their sweat-washed bodies to the feverish throb 
drums that roared incessantly from out the surrounding black 
night. Datura filled the dancers’ veins; the frenzy of their 
lsuous Movements maddened them to wilder efforts, and as one 
ip followed another a delirious chorus of ‘ Ah-yhai’s’ broke from 
me swaying circle of onlookers. One pair of dancers and then 
nother fell exhausted in the dust, and as they were dragged out of 
»torchlight by reeling Mhuns, another pair of naked forms leaped 
d to continue the madness of the feast. And when a stain of 
fellow sun topped the jungle hills, the last tom-tom beater rolled 
snsible over his drum, and the last weary Llambadis staggered 
fough a circle of heaped sleeping forms to fall unconscious under 
8 trees in which parakeets already stirred from their sleep. 
indaw left the shadow of a tree from which he had been watching 
' drunken tumult, and as he walked slowly back to the bungalow 
Tiah dogs slunk out of the lines to lick the ghi from a hundred 
ted faces, and later women came to find their men among the 
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huddled human débris after an orgy that had died in the light 
of day. 

An hour later, in the cool of early morning, as the white mists 
rose from the valley bed, Shendaw rode after a cart which rumbled 
over the road from Hiboor. His shoulders drooped. His eyes, 
heavy and black-rimmed, were fixed upon a coffin of unstained wood 
that lay, half-hidden by straw, in the cart which lurched ahead of 
him. Close by rode his syce, and Higgins followed behind a pair 
of white-humped bullocks. Although the heat of day had not 
struck down with its full force the little man was hot. He mopped 
his face continually and endeavoured ineffectually to clear his eyes 
of the red dust that hung thick in the air in the wake of Shendaw’s 
pony. Higgins was worried ; his round face showed clearly that 
he was troubled and perplexed. Although he realised that the 
suddenness and horrible nature of Maclean’s death had shaken 
his host, he could not understand—no, he could not understand. 
Shendaw’s eyes were too full of fun—they were too merry. But 
was it fun that made them twinkle—was it boyish care-free gayness 
trying to hide sorrow and even horror? Higgins could not under- 
stand. 

‘Poor boy!’ he murmured. ‘ Poor boy!’ 

Shendaw had not said much that morning. But it was not that 
that disturbed Higgins—no, not that. Shendaw had laughed, 
@ mirthless laugh, as he single-handed lifted the coffin into the 
cart; he had laughed, a dry smothered laugh, and had mumbled 
something about the spirits of the Kappu changing men’s destinies— 
and then he had laughed again. Higgins had heard that same 
queer laugh echo through the bungalow in the night. 

‘Poor boy!’ muttered Mr. Higgins again, as he mopped the 
perspiration from his face and grasped the side of his lurching 
tonga as it bumped after the cart down to the bridge. ‘ Poor boy!’ 

Jason sat fidgeting in his saddle on the Debarakhan side of the 
river near the bridge. As he watched the little procession approach 
his face turned white. It looked more pinched than usual. He 
nodded to Shendaw without looking at him, and took his place 
behind the cart. He could think of nothing but ants, red ants, and 
the cursed Kappu valley. 

Tibberd and Turner joined the party when it reached the 
shoulder of Kodi-Kundi. Both were dressed in fresh white ducks. 
Tibberd smoked his pipe; the other flicked idly at the flies that 
swarmed round his pony’s ears. No one spoke, only the native 
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drivers mumbled incoherent encouragement to their snorting teams. 
The seven miles’ drive to Konpa passed slowly—very slowly for the 
men riding behind the cart. 

As the procession moved between the straggling avenue formed 
by the low colour-washed walls of Konpa bazaar, between the burnt 
tile roofs shaded by dust-laden trees and stunted palms, Rao Mhan, 
the postmaster, rose from his seat and salaamed. Huji Khan 
stopped weighing millet and stood with the other merchants in the 
narrow street motionless and head bowed, saluting the passing of 
Maclean. The dhurzi left his rattling sewing-machine and threw 
a small bottle of sweet sandalwood oil into the cart. It rattled on 
the coffin. Jason shivered at the hollow noise it made. A sadhu 
leaped away from the shadow of the cart and spat between himself 
anddeath. And had not Turner’s hand gripped his arm Tibberd would 
have ridden down the ascetic and sent him sprawling in the dust. 

At the small walled Christian cemetery, where spear-leaved 
eucalyptus trees spread their trembling branches over six tidy 
mounds, the Amildar watched the procession halt. He gathered 
his dhoti about his legs and stepped back a pace while the four 
Europeans carried the coffin through the gate. Then he hurried 
away as he heard Higgins’ weak voice reading the service. The 
Amildar had paid his respects: he had put on his pink pugaree, 
and had bowed his head. That was enough. He hurried on to the 
bazaar, and as he went he heard dry earth rattle on the coffin lid. 
He shuddered.—Only a day ago he had trodden on an ant, and even 
that morning he had seen a little army of ants—red ants—moving 
under a guava bush in his garden. He must go to the shabby 
shrine by the hill and offer flowers before he resumed his study of 
criminal law in the cool office, or mayhap ants would enter his 
throat and choke him while he slept and then eat out his eyes. 
They had done so to the Sahib Maclean ; they might do the same 
tohim. The Amildar increased his pace and shivered once again. 

Higgins wiped his eyes when he had finished reading the short 
service over Maclean. He was deeply affected by the situation 
and by his surroundings. He stood under the glare of the sun 
within the burnt brick walls of the cemetery. Blue fingers of smoke 
Were curling up from the houses of Konpa near by; there were 
people in Konpa, a few hundred, but beyond the bazaar and all 
round were jungle hills, unruffled, quiet, tree-clothed hills, and 
above the yellow glaring sun. He felt alone, quite alone, although 
there were four men of his own race standing near. He shook 
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them by the hand and said good-bye. They thanked him for his 
services, and before going to the travellers’ bungalow he watched the 
planters ride away into the hills towards the Kappu, taking the same 
route over the seven dusty miles of twisting road. 


Higgins was still living in the travellers’ bungalow a month 
later when Shendaw rode into Konpa again. The planter waved 
his hat as he passed back between the open stalls from the red-tiled 
treasury building. Shendaw had come down to deliver the titles 
of Hiboor, Debarakhan, and Sisonoo to the head clerk to be copied 
out and registered in his name. He handed over the stamped 
papers with dreamy eyes. 

Hiboor, Debarakhan, and Sisonoo—they were his. Maclean 
had left them to him on the strength of his affection that had grown 
during those six years. They were his. The blocks covered the 
greater part of the Kappu slopes. Turner was going; there was 
only Tibberd’s four hundred acres out of his possession, and Awesha ; 
but Jason—he would not stay long, he would sell quite soon: 
Shendaw would buy. 

The Kappu was his. It could sleep; the long cart convoys 
would come from the world outside to take the crop away, but they 
would go back with lanterns a-swing with the cartmen singing in 
the night—back to that other world, leaving the Kappu in peace, 
where the jackals hailed each other with wavering cries, where 
spotted deer twitched their ears as they drank in the shaded nullahs, 
and where the blue smoke curled up through jungle trees from the 
hidden villages of the shy Kharitas and keen-eyed Kurumba 
hunters. It was his—all his. 

Shendaw turned his pony away from the treasury building and 
rode up the street of Konpa. Old Huji Khan jumped up from his 
mat and raised his hands in salute. 

‘Your beard is longer than ever,’ called the planter to the 
venerable Mohammedan. 

‘It is white, Sahib. I grow old.’ 

‘ Wealth and age are good companions.’ 

‘TI have age, but little wealth.’ Huji Khan stroked his beard 
and patted his stomach sadly. 

Shendaw passed on to the post-office and asked the postmaster 
if there were any letters for him. Rao Mhan said there were nove. 
The planter was about to ride away when he noticed a white-coated 


dog, a pariah pup, eating a piece of fly-blown refuse. 
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‘See that dog, Rao Mhan? Poor and thin, small, wretched 
beast.’ 

‘Very wretched,’ agreed Rao Mhan. 

‘ But it’s got pluck. None of the others dare come near it. The 
big fellows are sneering round it, but that little brute is their 
master. Good head except for the ears, bad loins, curled tail, but 
pluck. Good blood somewhere.’ 

The postmaster smiled. 

‘It is a dog—the courage of hunger. Yha—it is a dog feeding 
from the open drains.’ 

‘You’d feed from the open drains if you were starving.’ 

‘Sahib,’ gasped the portly Hindu, ‘ that could never be.’ 

Shendaw turned to a group of idlers and asked them to whom 
the dog belonged. None of them knew. 

‘I wish to buy it.’ 

A dozen eager gesticulating natives jumped up from where they 
had been squatting round a pair of fighting cocks. They clutched 
at the stirrup leathers. Every man jabbered out his claim to the 
dog. 

‘Mine, Sahib, since many weeks.’ 

‘Liar, son of a dog—’tis mine, Sahib. I am the father—I 
have the father.’ 

‘I have the mother.’ 

‘Mine, Sahib. Liars, liars—mine, mine, mine.’ 

The confused babble increased in vehemence as native after 
native joined the jostling group. Every newcomer laid claim to 
the dog, every man called his neighbour a liar. And Shendaw sat 
laughing at the eager, upturned faces. Counting out a dozen 
annas he sent them hurtling into the air, and while the idlers 
fought for the square pieces of nickel he dismounted and secured 
the dog with a rope. 

‘Tell my tappal boy to bring this dog up when he comes fei 
the letters, Rao Mhan.’ 

There was intense displeasure on the postmaster’s face as he 
watched Shendaw tie the dog to the verandah post. 

‘Very certainly, Sahib; most certainly.’ The Hindu forced 
smile, he spoke in oily tones, but when Shendaw had ridden off 
he spat on the cringing pariah and then plucked a spray of fuchsia 
and holding it in his long thin fingers rubbed it against his nose. 

The planter left the last mean hovel of the bazaar behind; 
he turned south, riding by the side of the yellow grunia shrubs and 
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then went east under the shade of giant trees, until he emerged 
upon the grass slopes of Kodi-Kundi. 

He pulled his pony to a walk as he crossed the bridge below 
Debarakhan. He was only just in time. He reeled in his saddle, 
muddled by a sudden overpowering nausea. Clutching at the 
saddle he attempted to steady himself. The muscles of his hand 
relaxed and he fell heavily on the road. Fortunately he retained 
enough sense to hold to the reins. The fall cleared his head a 
little. With difficulty he pulled himself on to his feet with the 
aid of a stirrup. Hanging doggedly to the saddle he reeled by the 
pony’s side over the last half mile to the Hiboor bungalow. As 
he approached, the building appeared a shapeless oscillating mass 
before his fevered eyes. Sometimes it seemed quite close and then 
it receded into the distance, twirling and shifting under its canopy 
of graceful casuarina trees. Quite suddenly his senses cleared. 
The white bungalow walls steadied and became still. The blaze 
of poinsettia blooms was distinct. Mechanically he began to 
count the individual blooms as he rolled by the pony’s side.—The 
walk had steadied him. He managed to blunder unaided up the 
steps, waving Sunu, the garden coolie, aside. Her large black eyes 
followed him as he disappeared into the bungalow. 

On reaching the small room that served as an office, Shendaw 
leaned on the doorway, swaying weakly. He saw a man bending 
over the desk. A short thick-set man in a black jacket and white 
soiled trousers. His podgy hands were busy tying up a bundle 
of papers—notepaper, blotting-paper, and envelopes. 

‘Well, Dr. White.’ 

A yellow, fleshy, unshaven face looked up. One hand combed 
back a mop of jet-black hair and the other fidgeted with the bundle, 
which had become unrolled. 

‘Ah, Mr. Staines. I was just borrowing some paper. | 
have written you a note saying what I had done. I could not 
get at the medicines to re-stock—locked up, but here you are.’ 

The doctor spoke nervously, he tittered, a little perspiration 
bathed his face. He had a high, well-shaped forehead, a small 
knobbly chin, two piggy close-set eyes and thick, loose lips. It 
was not difficult to see that he had mixed blood flowing in his veins 

‘Let me have the note.’ A smile played about the planter’ 
mouth. 

‘It is not written ; I thought I had, but I would have done #0’ 
The Goanese tittered again. 
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Shendaw swayed into the room. 

* You are ill.’ 

‘Fever, damn it,’ cursed Shendaw. 

‘It has come suddenly. Fever, money, women, they are all 
the same. Got quickly, lost quickly. You will be all right in 
the morning. Come, lie on your bed.’ The doctor moved quickly 
forward to Shendaw’s side and took hisarm. The planter stumbled 
and reeled. With difficulty he swayed his way down the passage 
to his room, leaning awkwardly on the doctor’s arm. Once on his 
bed he seemed to doze instantly. Sweat trickled from his hair. 

‘Soda and milk, a little quinine, and you will be all right.’ 
The doctor spread two blankets over Shendaw ; the bearer undid 
his boots and pulled them off. 

‘T will stay to-night. I can occupy myself by making medicine 
stock—but the keys ? ” 

‘Here in my pocket.’ Shendaw’s voice was weak, very weak. 

The Goanese pulled out the keys, adjusted the blankets and, 
having pulled down the blind, went back into the office. He 
stopped before the rusted wall safe. He tried every key. None 
of them fitted, and tittering nervously he went into the shed out- 
side and busied himself among the bottles until the light failed. 

Returning quietly to Shendaw’s room he peered at the set face. 
The planter was sleeping, exhausted by the fever that had seized 
him, Dr. White tip-toed out of the room on to the verandah, 
and before he sat down he took out his violin from its case where 
it rested on the matting. Lighting a cigar, he tucked the instru- 
ment under his chin. He started to play, then stopped abruptly, 
opened the cigar tin and pulled out half-a-dozen weeds and then, 
taking as many more again, he stuffed them into his pocket and 
resumed his playing. He played softly. He rocked to and fro. 
It was a fisherman’s song—a song which is common along the Goa 
Coast, as common as it is among the shipping in Lisbon harbour. 
When he had played it through several times he changed to a brisk 
Llambadi road song. His head nodded and his toes tapped the 
matting. He played well and he knew it. Sunu, watering in the 
garden, took up the song in low rich tones. It was a song of her 
people, a song of the roads. Dr. White would have started 
the fisherman’s song again had he not turned to see Shendaw 
standing over him. 

Shendaw dragged a second chair close to Dr. White and 
sat down. One of his hands gripped a knee of the Goanese, the 
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fingers of the other dug into the doctor’s shoulder. The man 
shivered. Shendaw’s eyes were blazing into his. 

‘I bought a dog to-day. Has the tappal boy arrived with it ?’ 

‘ No—at least I have not seen it.’ The Goanese tittered. 

‘You need not look scared. I’m not mad. Wait till I show 
it to you.—Boy !’ 

The bearer answered Shendaw’s call. 

‘Has Nun Chetty brought a dog ?’ 

* Yes, Sahib.’ 

‘ Bring it here.’ 

The boy pattered back through the bungalow and reappeared 
with the dog. 

‘Tie it to that chair. Now, Doctor, do you see that beast! 
What’s wrong with it ?—T’ll tell you.’ 

Shendaw’s face was thrust close to the Goanese. His hands 
gripped violently. They made the Goanese wince; tears came 
to his eyes. 

‘It has got two bloods in it. Mix-blooded—see? No, the 
bloods don’t mix. It has its mother’s heart, its father’s head— 
it is useless—unreliable—like you. Don’t gape. I mean by that, 
that you are unreliable, that you know the curse of mixed blood. 
You’re a damned clever doctor, far more clever than many of the 
most noted I.M.S. men, but you are here under contract to doctor 
a few hundred jibbering coolies—why ?—because you can’t be 
trusted—always. You are clever, damned clever, I’ve told you 
that—but you’re Goanese, which means Portuguese and native— 
two bloods. They never let you rest—you are discontented— 
you ape the European when you are here, but when you get back 
to your daub house in Konpa you throw off these clothes, put on 
a dhoti and eat with your fingers and chew betel, while three— 
or is it four now ?—of your women fuss over you. Heavy, fat, 
gross women ; you're a native, you don’t gauge beauty in the way 
of Europeans. Do you remember when I blundered in on one of 
your affairs? You wept with shame. The European in yol 
cursed the native in you. War—war—in your veins.’ Shendaw 
ceased speaking for a minute, then he continued in a cry whisper: 

‘You remember Maclean, tubby Maclean. Ants poured into 
his throat while he was asleep—ants of the Kappu—he wanted to 
see mines in the valley—mines, mines, mines there in the valley — 

Shendaw’s voice trembled and rose weak but shrilly. He 
coughed, shook himself, and continued in weaker and steadier tones. 
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His hand had swept out towards the placid valley, clothed in its 
cloak of varied green hues, vivid hues, delicate tints and rude 
coarse colours, the ever-changing colours of the jungle’s crude, 
beautiful flush. For a moment his eyes had flashed over the calm 
hills and then again they blazed into those of the cringing Goanese. 

‘If mines had come the Kappu would have had a second—an 
alien—blood injected into its life and then there would have been 
no peace. The Kappu would have become restless like that dog 
—see, like you, do you understand ?—but for ants it would have 
happened. Yes, but for ants.’ 

Shendaw laughed drily and then went on peering as before into 
the doctor’s twitching face. 

‘A man called Edwards is coming up soon to look for copper. 
Wil! he bring a second blood into the Kappu? No, he won’t. 
I won’t have a mining scum—do you hear? Don’t gape, don’t 
shake, damn you—I won’t have the rakings of the bazaars here. 
The mines won’t come—I’ll stop them. I'll stop them—do you 
hear, you yellow-faced jelly? The Kappu is asleep—I won't 
let it wake into a nightmare. J——’ 

Shendaw’s voice faded into a whisper and became inaudible. 
His head fell forward and he slithered on to the bamboo matting 
and lay still. 

‘Fever—poor boy, poor boy!’ Dr. White looked down on the 
crumpled form huddled at his feet. He tittered when the white 
half-breed dog licked Shendaw’s face, and then he called the boy. 
Between them they dragged Shendaw into his room and rolled him 
on the bed. 

All next day the planter lay in the torment of restless, feverish 
sleep. Every hour Dr. White visited his room to force a dose of 
medicine or milk and soda between his swollen lips. Between these 
visits he sat on the verandah playing his violin, dozing, and smoking 
the wet cigars. 

Before nightfall Shendaw awoke weak but without fever. The 
Goanese helped him on to the verandah. He had barely sunk into 
a long chair when through the stillness came the mutter of thunder, 
followed at once by a vibrating crash. Over Hisson’s ridge there 
had crept a solid block of cloud. It moved slowly, evenly, drawing 
itself like a curtain across the blue sky. Sudden gusts of hot wind 
lashed the leaves into activity and birds fluttered screeching from 
branch to branch. Within an hour of the first sullen rumble the 
Kappu lay dead and still in the gloom of a louring pall; then came 
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the rain. Hissing down in blinding sheets, kicking up the dust 
in the spray of its own rebound; rattling on the tiles, coursing 
through the gutters in a fury of gurgling sound. Water-courses 
spurted suddenly into life on every hand. The rush and plash 
of water sounded through the valley, and against the lashing leaves 
rain, heavy stinging banks of crystal rain, struck and struck again 
until the air was filled with the sound of hissing water. 

Shendaw watched the vicious thrusts of forked lightning which 
came after each burst of thunder; he breathed the fresh, crude 
smell of rain-washed earth, and as he lay back weak and sick in his 
chair he watched the hard line of cloud pass over Kodi-Kundi, 
driving the blue sky before it—spitting lightning as it advanced. 

Dr. White looked down at the sick man. His eyes were 
dull, his black hair wet with perspiration, but the red flush had 
left his unshaven cheeks. They were pale, they had thinned even 
in one day. The broad shoulders were crumpled. 

‘I had better go before the roads turn to mud.’ 

Shendaw nodded at the doctor and dozed off. The Goanese 
called for his cart and held out his hand to the planter, but seeing 
that he was asleep he went down the steps and clambered up behind 
the two white bullocks. As he lay on the straw jolting over the 
road, he tittered and then tears trickled down his face. 

‘Poor Mr. Staines—how ill he was. Poor Mr. Staines—fever, 
fever, fever,’ he mumbled. And then fell to wondering if his women 
would enjoy the cigars that were bulging in his pocket. He had 
done well—two dozen cigars, three pairs of socks and an old pipe, 
and enough writing paper to last a month. They had cost him a 
bruised shoulder—Mr. Staines was very strong—and a few minutes 
of fear. But ‘ghi’ would cure the bruises, and the fear—tsu—that 
had already gone. 


Vv. 


‘ Sahib, it is late ; the master’s tea is cold and the coolies have 
gone already to work. Sahib, Yogi Hégédé did come for an advance 
of thirty rupees to get married ; his wife died in the night. - And 
I am full of troubles. My stomach has much feeling, I have no 
wish to sleep at God’s feet to-day ; my stomach has as if many 
squirrels playing within it.’ 

The bearer terminated his torrent of information with a whined 
‘yhu-i.’ He had been told to be sure and wake Shendaw early that 
morning, but when he left the cup of tea he had omitted to shake the 
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planter. And to say that he was unwell seemed a good way of 
diverting any wrath to which he knew he was liable. The boy put 
his hand on the planter’s shoulder, shook him, and then repeated 
what he had said. 

Shendaw woke for the second time that morning from a heavy 
sleep to see the worried face of his bearer peering down at him. 
Through the faded curtains of his room strong sunlight was pouring 
in. He could hear the regular clip of a hoe in the garden and the 
pony blowing and stamping in the stable. Some natives were 
talking in subdued tones near the dispensary door. There were all 
the familiar sounds of early morning, and yet there was something 
missing. Shendaw sat up and tried to think what it was—the rain, 
the tap of rain on the tiles; it had ceased. He had become so 
accustomed to the sound which had persisted monotonously through 
the twelve previous weeks. Only the dismal drip from the trees 
remained. The monsoon was over. 

‘ All right, John, clear out and get breakfast.’ 

The bearer padded out into the corridor. Shendaw dressed and 
hurried through his breakfast and then went out into the garden 
and looked about him. It was a cool September morning ; in the 
night the sullen rains had eased to a drizzle and then had stopped 
as suddenly as they had begun three months before. The grey sky 
had gone; in its place had come a blue expanse flecked with 
feathered clouds, and once more the sun, yellow and intense, filled 
the sodden valley. Life was stirring ; Gowdas were at work on the 
millet fields and among the green paddy grass. The valley lay 
resplendent in the glory of its rebirth ; it had emerged lustrous and 
fresh from a long louring night of many weeks’ duration. Every- 
where vigorous new growth burst its vivid colouring to the eye ; the 
air was filled with the scent of rain-washed earth. There was no 
wind to move the dripping leaves ; all was still, and yet everything 
lived again under a complacent expanse of blue sun-filled sky. 

Shendaw turned his face towards Debarakhan and watched 
a monkey gambol across the drying-ground that lay beyond the 
garden. A coolie threw a clod of earth at it and then sank down 
again on his haunches by the side of the girl Sunu. They were 
weeding the path, which was green with grass seeded from the bank 
of thruna that shivered perpetually near the verandah steps. 

The morning was warm, and yet the planter felt a tang in the 
air. It was invigorating. 

* Wonderful,’ whispered Shendaw as he turned and went through 
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the bungalow to attend to whatever sick coolies waited near the 
dispensary. He dosed those whom he found waiting with their 
split cocoa-nut shells and sent them hurrying to the lines, and when 
about to lock his medicines in their chests the bearer appeared by 
his side. 

‘ Well, what do you want ?’ 

* The squirrels, Sahib.’ 

* What squirrels ? ’ 

‘The squirrels that play within me,’ came the mournful ex- 
planation from the boy who stood rolling his eyes and holding his 
starched waist-belt with both hands. 

Shendaw went back into the dispensary. He stifled the laughter 
that shook him. He put salts into a glass of water and added burnt 
sugar colouring, and because his hand was trembling he shook more 
powdered soap into the mixture than he had intended. But the 
effect on the bearer was immediate. One blind swallow, a contortion 
of his face, a leap into the grass below the bungalow, and whatever 
squirrels had played within him were free to frolic in the trees. 

All through the morning Shendaw rode along the spongy estate 
paths by the sides of which gangs were working ; pruning away the 
waste and backgrowth of the coffee wood to leave the swelling 
berries clean and exposed to the sun. 

Katinga Rao approached Shendaw as he turned his mount on 
to the lower road to return to the Hiboor bungalow. He could not 
help thinking how like a cat the delicately featured Brahman looked. 
He was picking his way among the many rain-filled puddles. He 
stepped daintily, stopping to shake the mud from his sandalled feet 
from time to time, while holding his spotless dhoti high round about 
his knees. 

‘When does the Sahib go to Baheteglur for the Sahibs’ meet- 
ing ¢’ asked the Munshi. 

‘ At the end of the week.’ 

‘ Ah-hah; and, Sahib, Yogi Hégédé, to him I have given thirty 
rupees. His wife has died, and he has gone already to-day to 
Konpa to offer marriage to Babadi Hégédé of his daughter.’ 

‘ But why this haste ? ’ asked Shendaw. 

‘This way, Sahib; Yogi Hégédé’s brother comes to-morrow 
from Nasimpura, he is rich; he also has thoughts of Babadi’s 
daughter. Yogi sees need for haste.’ 

Shendaw smiled, and turning his pony along the lower road 
galloped back te Hiboor. 
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At the bungalow his cook drew his attention to a monkey 
crouching in a lower fork of a casuarina. It was a small beast, with 
a plaintive, inquisitive face. Its eyes, small bright eyes, were sad, 
and it was whimpering dismally. It clutched a young one to its 
breast, and peered this way and that as if afraid some giant paw 
would suddenly stretch out of the leaves and pluck its infant away. 
The monkey’s whimpering was incessant. It was in trouble—it 
was afraid; it knew that it was dying, and it had young, helpless 
young clinging to a milkless breast. The two beady eyes were full 
of anxiety. 

‘ All the morning it has been there. Listen, Sahib,’ said the cook. 

Shendaw listened. He heard the beast moaning. It coughed 
a very human cough. 

‘Pneumonia, I suppose. What about shooting it? It has got 
young, poor beast.’ 

‘Don’t shoot, Sahib. Perhaps it will fall, then we can catch 
the baby.’ 

The planter went on to the verandah, and to his surprise saw 
the monkey hugging the branch of a gundigerigee which overhung 
the garden. The animal’s beady eyes followed his every movement. 
It coughed and moaned alternately. Every gesture of its small 
hands, every jerk of its emaciated body, told of its misery. Shendaw 
saw the monkey pull its whimpering baby from the shrivelled dug 
which could give no milk ; the small monkey protested with what 
strength it had left, and again the mother’s pathetic eyes followed 
the planter as he moved about on the verandah. 

‘ Poor little devil!’ 

Shendaw felt uneasy when the monkey writhed again in the 
throes of a coughing fit. Its anguish-marked face worried him. 
When the fit of coughing had passed the little beast wiped its 
mouth ; it wiped the white frothy saliva from its lips and then 
caressed its baby, rubbing the small head against its cheek, moaning 
distractedly all the while and rolling its eyes in agony. 

Again a fit of coughing convulsed the monkey. With one hand 
it clung to the branch on which it crouched, with the other it held 
the baby’s wasted form close to its own thin body. The fit passed 
off and then another came and more white froth crowded upon its 
lips. When the fit, like the one before, had left it, the monkey 
slipped down the tree into a bank of thruna grass, and as it did not 
Teappear he sat down and waited. Only a few minutes passed 
before an inquisitive hairy face was thrust through the verandah 
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rail. Two small anxious eyes looked long at Shendaw where he 
sat, dead still, at the farther end of the verandah. It whimpered 
in distress, moved away from the rail, and then again thrust its 
head forward to look at Shendaw. Out of the corner of his eye 
he noticed that the animal’s movements were weakening; as he 
watched, in a final and desperate effort the monkey crawled over 
the bamboo matting, climbed on to a chair and there deposited its 
baby. One last wistful look and it turned to go, but fell, rolled 
over and died, before he could scramble out of his chair. 

Shendaw walked over to the monkey’s baby and looked down 
on the small huddled heap of fur. 

‘ What am I going to do with you, Bibi ?’ 

Two weak eyes blinked up at him and then blinked again. A 
small hairy hand was lifted to his and closed over a finger that he 
had offered to the animal. The eyes continued to blink. It whined 
and whined again. 

‘What am I to do?’ grumbled Shendaw. ‘Boy,’ he called. 
‘ Tell Sunu to come here, and bring a cup of milk and a teaspoon.’ 

And when some minutes later pedlar Kantapa Moya limped up 
to the verandah steps, his brow wrinkled in astonishment under a 
soiled head-cloth. He dropped his bundles and pulling a ragged 
goat-hair blanket closer about his shoulders, stood with open mouth 
gazing at the group upon the steps. 

Shendaw was sitting on the topmost step, holding the small 
monkey in his arms. One hairy hand of the little beast held to 
the open neck of his khaki shirt, the other grasped a finger of the 
Llambadi girl. She was kneeling beside Shendaw, coaxing milk 
into the monkey’s dribbling mouth. She bent over it, so that s 
white nullah lily fastened in her black coiled hair brushed the 
planter’s cheek. The folds of her blue sari fell over one of his 
heavy boots. The bearer hovered behind with a teacup in one 
hand and a duster in the other. 

The half-breed pup nosed his way into the group and nudged 
Shendaw’s arm, so that his hand jerked forward and for an imate 
touched Sunu’s hand. He drew it back quickly. 

But it was then that he noticed the supple delicacy of her 
fingers. For an instant her great liquid eyes met his and then 
lowered before his steady gaze. A flush stained Shendaw’s face. 
Sunu’s breath came quickly, her slim shoulders quivered. 

‘The little monkey is causing much troubles,’ commented 
Kantapa in his husky voice as he moved a pace nearer to the planter. 
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‘ Little things,’ he added, ‘ do often cause trouble, big troubles, 
It is always so.— Ants—but you remember, Sahib—it wassad. And 
now a monkey, small and giving great troubles, great troubles.’ 

The old man’s voice trailed off into a whisper, and for a moment 
his eyes wandered to the sky. If Shendaw had been watching him 
he would have seen a smile flicker in the corners of Kantapa’s 
mouth. But he was not looking. 

* Yes,’ admitted Shendaw, and added : 

‘That is enough, Sunu. Come back later. I am getting stiff 
—you will find the monkey in the box here on the steps.’ He got 
up, and as he did so Sunu asked if she might take the monkey with 
her. He agreed. 

Sunu’s voice was low, very low. Again her eyes met his and 
again they fluttered down from his quizzical gaze. And as she 
took the animal Shendaw thought her hand rested on his arm for 
amoment. He was not sure. 

When the bearer had gone he turned to Kantapa and laughed. 

“Well, you are here again. How often your road leads to 
Hiboor. How many times in the last year have you been here ?’ 

* I cannot remember, Sahib.’ 

‘You come often.’ 

‘I wish always to see what the Sahib does and if he is well. 
And I tell Rao Mhan and ’—Kantapa pulled himself up and became 
suddenly silent. 

‘ Why 2 > 

‘ Because he also wishes to know of the Sahib.’ 

‘Well, Kantapa, what do you want ?’ 

‘Nothing, Sahib, nothing.’ 

‘ That’s unusual, surely.’ 

‘My needs are always small.’ 

“What are they this time ?’ 

‘A cigarette, Sahib, if it may be.’ 

“Here you are.’ Shendaw flicked a cigarette into the Hindu’s 
hands. ‘Sit down, Kantapa, and tell me the latest. Is it the 
police peon’s wife, Babadi Hégédé’s daughter, or some beauty 
whose abode is far off and needs much money to pay for the 
journey to her house ?’ 

‘The Sahib is laughing at me,’ said Kantapa. He squatted on 
the steps and looked about the verandah. He caught sight of the 
dead monkey lying on the matting. 

‘The mother brought the baby here, Sahib.’ 
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‘ Yes.’ 

‘ These monkeys they are wise.—Sahib, men in the Kappu and 
in the near bazaars say that the master is of these jungles; men 
say the master’s eyes are of these peoples here in this valley—it is 
strange—and it is true that the Sahib is content, and yet the Sahib 
comes from Eng—land.’ 

‘ It is best to be content, old man; it is troublesome to be without 
rest.’ Shendaw sat slowly down into a chair.— What did the native 
mean? Was he suggesting that he—‘ No, no, not that,’ the planter 
whispered. ‘Thatis absurd. No, I am sure it can’t be.’ 

For a minute the twinkle left his eyes, he fidgeted with the 
chair arms and the next moment he laughed gaily. 

‘Yes, Sahib,’ went on Kantapa, ‘the master is content, and 
I have no content. My home, the roads and hidden paths. No 
village, no house, no wife, ever wandering. I sell beads, I steal 
fruit, I tell tales. Men listen to me by night under the mango 
trees in the bazaars, when the jackals answer the call of the bazaar 
dogs. And when I have finished I am paid poorly. Often I am 
told to feed upon the shadows or upon my thoughts. The shadows 
are black, my thoughts are not sweet, therefore I go unsatisfied. 

‘I hear many things. When the stars fall the leaves do whisper 
many things. Sometimes I hear the sun and moon talk of Umtama, 
the king of monkeys, and of the leper Rani. They live together 
hidden in a jungle. Umtama was turned away by his people, 
because of his ugliness. If the monkeys could have seen their own 
faces he would still be king. The Rani, a leper, thrown from her 
brother’s court because he feared men would not do homage if he 
had a leper in his palace. A poor thought. War came when the 
Rani went. While she was there, there was peace. Men cannot 
think of war when beauty is before them—tsai. A strange world, 
Sahib.’ 

The pedlar’s voice trailed away. There was silence in the valley. 
The sun had fallen to the jungle hills; a pink light spread over 
the shivering leaves from Kodi-Kundi to Hisson’s ridge. 

The native opened his mouth, then closed it when he saw the 
tappal boy rounding the bungalow. He handed the canvas bag to 
Shendaw and went away, digging his toe into the pedlar’s thigh 
as he passed. 

There was only one letter in the bag. Shendaw read it; put it 
down, and asked Kantapa what he thought of his dog. 

‘Tsa—a bazaar dog—unclean. Perhaps to-morrow I may 
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bring a dog to the Sahib, a good dog—Eng—lish dog, no tail, big 
head,—good.’ 

‘No, you may not, old man; the last dog you brought to me 
killed every chicken within a mile of this bungalow.’ 

‘ Good shikari,’ smiled the native. 

‘ And, besides,’ went on the planter, ‘I shall be over at Sahib 
Turner’s to-morrow ; Miss Turner and other Sahibs will be there— 
I have just heard.’ 

‘ There are not many of the Sahib’s people in this valley, and yet 
to my old eyes it seems that every caste-man here near about is of 
the Sahib’s kind. You talk easily with all men, Sahib—— Sshk 
—Sahib—look ! ’ 

Kantapa broke off abruptly. The Hindu’s eyes were on the 
dog. It had got to its feet and, stiff-legged, was walking down the 
steps, head lowered, its ruff on end, straight to the bank of thruna 
grass. 

Leaning over to the rifle-rack Shendaw took up a light Mauser 
and loaded it. On hands and knees he crept to the verandah rail 
and waited. Kantapa sat still, dead still. 

The dog stopped a few feet away from the grass bank, a yellow 
streak broke from the delicate blades, Shendaw fired. And when 
the haze of dust had cleared he saw a panther stretched dead on the 
gravel and by its side the body of the dog, broken and bloody, ripped 
by the panther’s savage claws. 

‘Too late,’ murmured Shendaw. 

Kantapa ran to the panther, and had not the planter stopped 
him he would have plucked the bristles from the twitching mouth. 

‘Sahib,’ grumbled the aggrieved Hindu. ‘These bristles are 
of value to any lover in the bazaars—two rupees.’ 

“Give me one rupee, then you can sell for two.’ 

‘Sahib, I cannot buy.’ 

‘Then, Kantapa, you cannot sell.’ 

That evening Shendaw ate his supper quickly, and after giving 
instructions to his bearer about the clothes he would need at 
Turner’s bungalow the following day, he went out again on to the 
verandah. His syce had finished skinning the panther and had 
hung the wet, beautifully marked skin over the rail. 

‘Will the Sahib take eight annas for the bristles?’ The pedlar’s 
plaintive voice sounded from the shadows by the steps. 

“Still here, Kantapa? No,Iwon’t. The Sahib will take one 
Tupee,’ 
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‘ Yhu-i-da,’ came the disgusted answer. ‘ But, Sahib, they are 
of no use to master. The master is not a lover of a Kurumba 
village or of a bazaar—unless the Sahib is a lover. May be that 
Sahib Turner’s daughter—but my tongue is idle—I must not say. 
I will stay near to-night.’ 

Shendaw smiled, and taking up a book started to read. 

For one hour Shendaw read while the ragged Hindu squatted by 
the steps staring at the stars. 

‘ Someone comes, Sahib.’ 

Shendaw looked up and saw the figure of a coolie approaching 
in the light of a lamp he carried. 

Edging up the steps he put a note at the planter’s feet. Shendaw 
read it, let it drop on to the matting and signed the coolie away. 
Later he read it again. 


‘Dear Mr. Statnes,—I have only just heard of Maclean's 
unhappy death. I presume, however, you still wish me to carry 
out my investigations. I may say the Authorities have heard of 
the possibility of copper existing in this valley and I am under an 
obligation to report my findings to Mysore City. It means, I think, 
that if you fail to work whatsoever minerals are found, the Govern- 
ment will do so; acting, of course, on the report I make. 


‘ My car broke down near Mr. Jason’s bungalow. As it is late 
I am staying here to-night and will come on in the morning. 
‘ Yours truly, 
‘B. R. Epwarps.’ 


‘ Mines—Edwards—mines,’ muttered Shendaw after he had 
read the note. ‘ Mines, mines in the Kappu.’ 

The old pedlar looked up and saw the planter’s face set and 
sullen. He was staring out into the night. In a few minutes he 
moved and took up the letter. 

He put a match to the letter and watched it burn in his fingers. 
The twisting flame lit up his face. His eyes stared at the blackening 
paper, and when it fell in a shower of flimsy ashes to the verandah 
floor they continued to stare into the night, straight over the native’s 
head. The eyes were sober eyes, and yet the old Hindu thought he 
saw a@ spiteful light come and go and come again, and he thought 
he saw Shendaw’s muscles suddenly contract. The Sahib sat still, 
as stiff as wood, watching the fire-flies flit about the pillars of the 
verandah, where a lamp hung guttering away its light as the wick 
dried for want of oil. 

One hour passed. Shendaw had not moved. The lamp spat, 
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flickered, and went out. Kantapa slipped away from the steps, 
and as he passed the panther skin hanging on the rail, his fingers 
caressed it. He stopped and looked back, and then went silently 
over the gravel to the stables, and there, lying in some grass, he 
cursed the Sahib’s wakefulness. 

It was an hour after midnight when Kantapa roused himself 
and left the shelter of the stable. The moon was high, playing its 
light on the white walls of the bungalow across the compound. 
The leaves of a mango growing by the kitchen door turned first 
to silver and then to black as they moved uneasily in the still 
warm air. He could hear the bearer snoring nearby and the cook 
mumbling a prayer. A rat rustled along the stable roof. The 
pony stamped. Bamboos above the coolie lines were creaking 
dismally, and something stirred in the grass round the black mass 
of piled wood in the shadow of the bungalow. All else was still. 

The native moved rapidly across the compound, and hugging 
the bungalow wall slipped silently round to the front. . . . A leaf 
fell on the moonlit steps. A porcupine rattled its quills against the 
garden wire as it sought a way into the patch of lettuces. [Then 
quiet, perfect quiet came again. - 

‘Tsa !’ 


Kantapa hissed. The panther skin had gone. The verandah 
rail was bare. He moved forward towards the steps to see if it 
hung on one of the chairs sheltered from the dew. In the next 
instant he had sunk into the black shadow of a poinsettia bush. 
His breath came weakly, spurting between his lips. Fear, cold 
horror, made his heart hammer feverishly. 

On the steps had — something, he did not know what, 


but it was alive. The face was dark and cut into queer shapes by 
the moonlight. Two eyes blazed, filled with a flashing fire. The 
beast or man was crouching low on the top step. It—he had a 
spotted skin, and yet one leg gleamed white and naked. 

Only the head moved, peering forward, then to the right at the 
bamboo fence, then to the left at the poinsettia bush. Kantapa 
sank even closer to the ground. Hehadceased to tremble. He was 
stiff, paralysed with horror. Did the hideous shytan see him ? 
No, it had looked away. Kantapa’s pent-up breath sobbed out. 
Everything blurred before his eyes. 

A blinding sheet of green lightning seared across the star- 
Pricked sky. The thing had gone. The bank of thruna grass, 
under the stately casuarinas, shivered and then became still. A 
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rat was sitting upon the bungalow steps washing its face. And in 
the lantana growth below the garden Kantapa heard the grate 
of a panther’s call. 

Leaping from the poinsettia bush the pedlar ran blindly back 
to the stable. He banged the door and shot the wooden bolt. 
He gathered a handful of grass and set fire to it with trembling 
hands. Shaking some powdered camphor and yellow ghi into the 
jumping flame, he bent his head and implored a multitude of gods 
to protect him from all devils of the night. His twitching face 
was thrust over the fire; he fell forward in a faint upon the burning 
grass, to be insensible until Tada, the syce, kicked him back to life 
as dawn broke over the sleeping valley and sent the birds flutter- 
ing among the trees when the sun filled the air with its glaring 
yellow light. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ETHICS OF HOUSING. 
BY DAME HENRIETTA BARNETT, D.B.E. 


To nations as to individuals come, from time to time, great oppor- 
tunities. Historians will tell how they have used them. The three 
opportunities that I have seen during my lifetime in America have 
been daringly used. But they were all three opportunities of 
destructiveness. 

Slavery.—It was recognised in England as a great evil, but it 
was not part of our national life as it was in the United States. 
America abolished it. 

Sex vice—Face to face with the sin as well as its results, 
America abolished its facilities, and as statistics show her daring 
has been awarded by a remarkable lessening of such evils. 

Drink domination.—Whatever we may or may not think of 
Prohibition and the subsequent flouting of the law, the social results 
in health, education, happiness, and wealth cannot be denied. 
America has had in the last sixty years three great opportunities, 
and has taken them and abolished three great wrongs. 

England has now a great opportunity. Owing to the war and 
other causes she has the opportunity of providing homes for an 
essentially home-making and home-loving nation. How has she 
tackled it? With great bravery at the cost of thought, labour and 
money, it has been faced, and with her natural capacity for co- 
operation she has called people of all sorts to help solve the problem. 
1, The Central Government ; 2. Local Authorities ; 3. Employers 
in factories ; 4. Trade Unions; 5. Builders; 6. Private persons, 
have all been united by various Acts of Parliament, by cheap money, 
and by subsidies to meet the need. 

That the need is very real, experience loudly declares, but a fe 
figures will aid us to realise the position. In St. Pancras, North 
London, there are two and three families to each house. In West- 
minster, the district of the home of our King and Queen, of the 
stately edifice from which issue laws, of the loveliest House of 
Prayer, and where perhaps almost the richest people in the world 
live, the Poor Law Medical Officer, not six months ago, stated that 
there were then 6,258 families varying from one to eight in number 
living in one room ; 8,711 families varying from one to eleven in 
number living in two rooms; 7,142 families varying from one to 
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twelve in number living in three rooms, and that 6,914 basements 
were used for dwelling places. He wisely does not call them homes, 
Are not these awful facts? They make one boil with indignation 
and feel inclined to cry, for these are figures of facts, not fancies, 
The same sort of sad report comes from—to mention only a 
few—Birmingham, Gateshead, Nottingham, Sheffield, Manchester, 
Newcastle, Doncaster, and Bradford. 

The cultivation of the faculty of imagination is much neglected, 
and as all those who will read this live in comfortable homes it is 
difficult to realise the human factor behind such figures, so I will 
quote a few cases as examples taken almost at random : 

Prudhoe, Northumberland.—From the Report of the County 
Medical Officer of Health. House consisting of one living room and 
one bedroom, occupied by father, mother, four adult sons, ages 
twenty-eight, twenty-four, twenty-one, and nineteen, two daughters, 
the husband of one daughter and their baby, and an adult male 
lodger. The seven male adults sleep in three beds in the bedroom, 
the three female adults and the baby sleep in the living room. 

Here is another in Manchester—House of two bedrooms, 
living room and kitchen ; tenant, wife and four children, two males 
twenty-one and fourteen, two females nineteen and sixteen, all in 
one bedroom, and in the other bedroom, a married man, his wife, 
and two babies. 

Sheffield—The shortage of houses at the end of the war in 
Sheffield was estimated at 20,000. The Ministry of Health cut the 
Corporation’s estimate down to 13,000. Since the war approxi- 
mately 2,300 working-class houses have been built. Overcrowding 
is reported to be worse to-day than ever it has been. In one bed- 
room are sleeping husband and wife, daughter aged twenty-six, 
and two sons aged twenty-one and nineteen. The daughter goes 
to bed first, then the husband and wife, and lastly the sons, who have 
to climb over the other beds to get to their own. In the other bed- 
room of the same house sleep a husband and wife and three children 
of school age. 

In Doncaster similar conditions prevail. Cases of eight, ten, 
twelve, and sixteen people in two-bedroomed houses. In three 
bedroomed houses instances of fourteen and sixteen people, and 
one case of eighteen people, a man, wife, seven children sleeping in 
one room. 

In Bradford the following cases of overcrowding have beet 
supplied by the Municipal Officer—man, wife, boy and girl (wife 
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expectant), cellar kitchen only. Man, wife, boy and girl, and 
daughter and her husband and baby in one living room and one 
kitchen. Man, wife, two boys, five and four, one girl, seven 
months, in closed cellar. Mother, two girls, eighteen and sixteen, 
three boys, twelve, nine, and six, in one room. Man, wife, three 
boys, fifteen, thirteen, and five, and two girls, ten and four, in one 
room (wife expectant). Joint use of living room and one bedroom. 

Is it not a curious psychological incident that the English people 
care enough to spend large sums to ascertain the facts, and yet 
tolerate them, while as a nation and as individuals they are ostensibly 
followers of Christ who said—‘ Inasmuch as ye do it unto the least 
of one of these my little ones, ye do it unto Me’ ? 

There is no need to do more than refer to the results of this 
condition of things on health, happiness, drink and morality. 


‘Oh, God, thou need’st be surelier God to bear with man than 
even to have made him’ 


—we echo in our shame the words of Mrs. Browning. 

Perhaps everyone has heard the tale of the flight of the Angel 
over London, but if so it is worth telling again. 

‘Go,’ commanded the Lord of Heaven to an Angel, ‘and find 
out what most needs help in London.’ And the Angel went and 
flew over the houses of the rich who, shut in behind their golden 
walls, had eyes that were unable to see far or deep, but he tarried not. 
He flew on and heard men judging others according to the law and 
administering punishments which produced sorrow, but he tarried 
not. He flew on past the ‘ Palaces of pain’ where science and skill 
Were assuaging suffering, but he tarried not. Over the districts of 
congested slum dwellings he hovered, for he heard the wail of a child 
who, being ricketty and starved of sunlight, clean air and space to 
play, was joyless, and had ‘no language but a cry.’ To comfort 
that crying child the angel tarried, and then returned to report to 
the King of Heaven that he had found what most needed help. 

As we all know, different political parties find it convenient to 
estimate the number of houses required by different calculations, 
but Captain Reiss in his delightful book, the ‘ New Housing Hand- 
book,’ gives the figure as 1,000,000 in 1918, and as to that must be 
added the normal annual demand of 100,000, it means that then, 
after five years of stoppage by war, 1,500,000 houses were needed. 
To meet this demand three Acts have been passed since the war 
ended, 1919, 1923, and 1924. Under the 1919 Act, 172,794 houses 
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have been provided by the local authorities and 39,186 by private 
builders. Added to these, 117,587 small houses were erected by 
unassisted private enterprises, who have also built larger houses to 
the number of 42,979. Under the 1923 Act Local Authorities have 
built 23,943 houses and assisted private enterprises 65,484. Under 
the 1924 Act local authorities have built 6,282 houses. The total 
is 468,255, or nearly half the million required in 1918. But the fact 
must not be overlooked that to meet the annual demands of the 
population, 100,000 houses are needed, so England is still something 
like 1,000,000 short, or counting five persons to a home, 5,000,000 
people are without homes. 

It is too long and complicated a subject to be treated in a few 
pages, but we have to recognise that the vexed questions of unwilling 
labour, limitation of output, high wages, short hours, and the 
refusal to accept dilution by the unskilled have been the main 
factors which have wrought this injury to the same classes as 
those who have acted in so unpatriotic and non-social a manner. 

In 1880 there was passed an Act of Parliament, to obtain which 
Canon Barnett did much work, which gave Local Authorities power 
to ‘clear slums’ and ‘deal with unfit houses.’ That Act was 
amended and further Acts passed in 1894, 1900, 1903, and 1909, and 
still the children weep in homes that are a disgrace to civilisation and 
to human hearts, especially to women’s hearts. It is not idle to ask, 
as for many years the Municipalities have had the power to destroy 
slum property and rebuild, why are there slum areas in every town ! 
Why are there some districts where the death-rate is higher than in 
other neighbourhoods ? Why have thousands of families for their 
home only one room in this the richest country of the world? And 
why are these ¢onditions accepted with a patience that is almost 
contemptible, by most patriotic people ? 

The Municipalities have had the power to provide open spaces 
and create playing fields. Why, then, is the street the only playing- 
ground for the majority of the town-bred children ? Why do feeble 
grannies forget when it is spring and have no gardens in which to 
rest and enjoy the eyening sunset of their lives ? 

The Municipalities have had the power to tai not only 
libraries, but museums and schools of art and science, centres of 
learning which increase innocent pleasures, enlarge horizons, and 
develop self-restraint. Are there such centres within the reach of 


every youth and growing girl ? 
The Municipalities have had the power to control public lodgings 
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and to close disorderly houses, the characters of which are well 
known, where opportunity is given for wrecking the bodies and 
souls of citizens. Why, though America has abolished facilities 
for vice, are such places still known and tolerated in our country ? 

Part of the cause of the neglect of the Municipalities is the 
indifference of the electors, and that is partly the fault of the clergy. 
Our ecclesiastical machinery ensures that in every parish there 
should reside at least one man with cultivated brain and care for 
what is right and good for the people. These men or their dutiful 
wives could themselves join Boards, or if they did not feel called 
upon to give as much time as is required from a member of a 
Board, much could be done if individuals would take the trouble to 
ascertain what the Boards are doing, to see and talk to the members, 
to interest themselves in electing the best men and women, and 
to show by private and public action that there are things more 
important than low rates. 

The clergy could more often offer themselves for co-option on 
to those committees on which there is the happy combination of 
officials and volunteers such as those for libraries, maternity and 
child welfare, pensions, education, and many others. Individual 
clergymen could also watch the reports of the work of municipal 
bodies in the local press and write more on it : (a) to the authorities, 
(0) to the editor, (c) to the readers. They could also take personal 
interest, and get members of their congregations to take personal 
interest, in individuals who are being dealt with by official bodies. 
There are two classes of persons specially needing now such affec- 
tionate care : (1) war widows ; (2) boys and girls under probation. 

I cannot speak for the country, but in London there is grave 
danger of character deterioration because young war widows are 
kept in idleness. One said to me, ‘I am just twenty-six, I’ve 
worked hard ever since I left school and never earned so much as 
they give me for doing nothing now. Yes! I’ve only Pollie; my 
toom is soon done, and then I’ve nothing to do and the time do 
hang heavy.’ Is it to be wondered at that she got into mischief ? 
And she did. A close relation of voluntary efforts with official 
telief would often save such cases. 

It is common knowledge that boys have been specially trouble- 
some since the war. The probation system as established by the 
Government for delinquent children is excellent, but it needs the 
living, loving care of individual men and women who them- 
selves follow after righteousness, and will take the children whose 
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naughtiness has brought them before the magistrate—and by the 
guidance of friendship keep them on the right path. Indeed proba- 
tion, in spite of its value, has not progressed as it ought. According 
to official figures, twenty-two out of thirty-three county divisions 
dealt with 7,807 proved charges against children and did not place 
a single offender on probation. Ten counties with 42,256 proved 
charges placed only 115 girls and boys on probation, and 189 
Courts of Summary Jurisdiction have not yet taken steps to 
appoint Probation Officers. 

There are people who think that social work, unless linked with 
religious teaching, is not the duty of the clergy or the pious laity, 
so it is well to be reminded that when Peter and James and John 
had, at our Lord’s Transfiguration, experienced a spiritual privilege 
which they wished to prolong and to build a tabernacle to make its 
recurrence possible, Jesus led them down to the crowd where their 
services were immediately needed by a maniac boy and a distracted 
parent, and to mingle, in spite of their spiritual exaltation, amid all 
the discomforts of a crowd—and a hot, dusty, inquisitive Jewish 
crowd too. 

It is a vexed question which must often occupy not only 
ecclesiastical minds as to whether the love of good or the hatred of 
evil is the strongest force for reformation. Personally I think the 
love of good, whether spelt with one ‘o’ or two ‘o’s,’ is stronger 
than the hatred of evil, whether spoilt with a ‘D’ or without it. 
If so, visions become important. ‘ Where there is no vision the 
people perish,’ says the writer of Proverbs, but vision that can save 
the people from perishing must not be vague and indefinite, but 
clear and practical, and that sort can only be obtained by the 
cultivation of the imagination, and the fearless acceptance of the 
Apostle St. John’s words: ‘ The Spirit of truth is come, He will 
guide you into all truth.’ Again and again Christians refuse to 
accept rational conclusions because they have forgotten that 
promise ; but, strong in faith, imagination can dare to face facts, 
can dare to see that accepted standards of the value of wealth are 
totten, can dare to recognise that social justice means upheaval, 
and then can dare to create visions and be glad. 

The vision as it affects housing should include for every human 
being ‘ a home, not a habitation,’ the amount of air deemed necessary 
for health, opportunity for the development of tastes and potential 
powers ; the chance of co-operative as well as individual pleasures, 
#.e. room for games and for gardening—and the provision of beauty. 
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Though I put this last in sequence, it takes a foremost place in ethical 
value. The love of beauty is implanted in every human being, and 
when fostered it has a moral and spiritual influence too deep for 
tabulation, too subtle for definition. 

The effect of everyone’s home is lasting, and for it to be ugly 
has a lowering effect on self-respect and saps wholesome ambition. 
The housing schemes of some of the Municipalities and Industrial 
Dwelling Companies give one pain in one’s eyes and shame in one’s 
soul. Why should people because they are poor have ugly homes ? 
Ugly is often the only word to use. Flat roof lines, drear coloured 
bricks, or other materials with the word ‘cheap’ written across 
them, designs ill thought out, rules of proportion ignored, the 
ornamentation, if any, trivial, and windows either too small, too 
high above the floor, or placed without regard to those who either 
see or use them. These are hard accusations, but critical obser- 
vation will result in the conviction that the architects of subsidy 
schemes have often ignored beauty, which the poet calls ‘God’s 
passionless reformer.’ 

English people often boast of the loveliness of their land, and have 
pointed to her care of art as illustrated by £17,000 having been paid 
for a Gainsborough portrait a few weeks ago, and the £178,000 
recently spent at the Carnarvon-Rothschild sale. Each of these 
pictures is to give pleasure to one family, and it is good to be able 
to become familiar with beauty ; but meanwhile we often spoil our 
lovely countryside and ruin beautiful scenery by patches of ugly 
dwellings. 

Sometimes I wonder whether it would be a wise thing to start 
8 Fund for Beauty, to which those of us who believe in its slow 
dynamic influence could subscribe and assist public efforts by 
watching and aiding both by advice and money. This sounds 
non-economic, and financiers will visit me with displeasure, but I 
recall the same thing being said to Octavia Hill and Sir Robert 
Hunter when they founded the ‘ National Trust for places of historic 
interest or natural beauty,’ and yet we all now welcome that non- 
economic provision of free land and opportunities of enjoying 
publicly owned possessions. So there may be something i in my 
Beauty Fund suggestion, and if there is, younger and wiser heads 
than mine will work it out. 

The lay-out of subsidised groups of houses is often ridiculous. 
The Government have paid the Hampstead Garden Suburb the 
compliment of adopting some of its principles as statutory conditions, 
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but the unevenness of our lovely suburb is not haphazard : it is based 
on thought, whereas too often the ‘lay-out’ of housing schemes 
mainly consists of placing the separate cottages or groups of two 
or three slanting instead of straight, with very little regard as to 
how much sunshine the living rooms can obtain or the privacy of 
portions of back gardens secured. I ought perhaps to apologise 
for referring to the Hampstead Garden Suburb—which, with its 
splendid Institute, has been my work for nearly twenty years—but 
after all it is existent, it is beautiful, and to adopt some of Mr. 
Raymond Unwin’s ideas would be a great gain to those estates that 
copied them. To mention a few will be enough. No one who 
does not study laying-out would believe the difference made by 
the absence of walls and fences, or having trees of small leaves, if 
possible flowering trees like May and Wild Cherry, planted along 
every road. How many of us have observed the straggly way 
most streets end, often with only half a house showing at the 
conclusion. Under Mr. Raymond Unwin’s control every street, 
road, ‘way’ or ‘close’ ends with a cottage or a house specially 
designed to look well and interesting, not only to the folk who live 
near, but to every passer-by, who also is considered, for by leaving 
gaps between houses, views can be obtained of back gardens, and 
the joy of providing beauty to be shared is given to every gardener. 
‘ Looking on helps,’ and no inspector is as efficient as public opinion, 
no rent collector so good as the one who appreciates gardening. It 
is the idea that the working classes should be satisfied with ‘ decent 
habitations,’ and not desire ‘ beautiful homes’ that is at the root 
of the recent proposals of the London County Council to build nine- 
or ten-storied blocks of flats in the heart of St. Pancras, Bermondsey, 
and East London. The objections to the plan put briefly are : 

1. Limitation of sunshine. Careful calculation on the height 
of the buildings and the positions of the sun have shown that even 
on the most favourable side of the block those families who inhabit 
the three lower storeys can have no sunshine in their homes for 
several months in the year. The neighbouring buildings also are 
robbed of their share of sunshine, for in England during nearly half 
the year the length of the shadow increases in greater proportion 
than the elevation of an erection. 

2. The great height of the block must result in the air on the 
ground being, under some atmospheric conditions, unduly draughty, 
and under others stagnant. 

3. If the L.C.C. build such high buildings they will be powerless 
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equitably, if not legally, to prevent other persons doing so for 
business or for purposes not for public welfare. The result will be 
to send up land values, which rightly influences those responsible 
for spending public money on the amount of land that is allocated 
to play space. 

Let all who care for children use their imagination and follow 
hourly the daily life of a working woman whose home is, say, eight 
storeys up, or on the ground floor or first floor. If the latter, she 
has to bear comparative darkness, airlessness, noise ; if the former, 
she is unable to watch the children’s choice of companions, to call 
them in if need arises, to go herself or take them out for short 
periods, to share open-air interests. 

Both Limehouse and Bermondsey have made public their 
objections to these ‘sky-scraping ’ flats. The Limehouse people 
have taken the ground that their homes, though horribly poor, are 
their land of liberty, and in many cases their own, which they 
allow their animal pets to share, but Bermondsey has adopted a 
larger view, evidenced by 4,000 families having stated that they 
are willing to move out of London into a Satellite town should one 
be established to accommodate them. 

This might be the solution of the housing problem of the St. 
Pancras railway men, and it would be easier for St. Pancras than 
for Bermondsey, because the employers have transport at their 
command. If the L.C.C. would purchase a large tract of land, say 
twenty miles out of London, to house the population they plan to 
shelter in ten-storied flats, the railway company could bring their 
male employees to town, leaving the wives and children amid 
the joys of the country and health-giving, character-building 
influences. 

There is a very real danger of England’s youth bascasing C3 
persons, and through no action of their own. 

In spite of committing the fault of offering teaching to those who 
know, yet the question ‘ What is a Satellite town ? ’ is so often put 
to me that it may be'well to state briefly that a Satellite town is one 
temoved from its parent city, yet having a complete entity of its 
own. Letchworth and Welwyn, both in Hertfordshire, are the only 
existing English examples, and they vividly show the advantages 
of being thought out before being laid out. Their central squares 
accommodate their public buildings, their factories are zoned in 
telation to prevalent winds and smoke, their shop centres are in 
suitable positions, their roads broad, tree lined, and grass margined. 
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Social, religious, and educational needs are anticipated, the number 
of houses to the acre is strictly limited, play grounds provided, 
and the preservation of a wide belt of agricultural land precludes 
undue addition of population, and in Letchworth, thanks to Mr. 
Barry Parker, all the subsidised cottages are symmetrical and 
attractive. Lt.-Col. F. E. Fremantle, M.P., has made some 
admirable and far-reaching suggestions for the union of private 
enterprise and Government support for the furtherance of Satellite 
towns—the conception of which is due to Mr. Ebenezer Howard, 
and which are warmly appreciated in different degrees by ‘ The Town 
Planning Institute,’ ‘The Royal Institute of British Architects,’ and 
‘The Garden Cities Association.’ To everyone who is interested 
—and who is not ?—or should be, the literature provided by all 
three of these bodies is intensely illuminating, and they will also 
show enterprising or public-spirited employers how to house their 
employees at minimum cost and maximum profit, social, moral, 
educational, economic, and hygienic. Some great firms like 
Messrs. Cadbury Bros. and Messrs. Rowntree have set the example, 
but times are changing and standards, thank God, ever rising. 

Housing ideals, I rejoice to be able to say it, always move on, 
and some of the dwellings which forty to fifty years ago Canon 
Barnett, our friends and I erected with pride in Whitechapel, I am 
now ashamed of. 

Putting it broadly, the majority of those who work and sacrifice 
to obtain social betterment are poor. Everyone must reverence 
the men and women who nobly put aside time, that might be used 
to obtain increased income, to take their share of public service, but 
there is a drawback to poverty, and that is that spending large sums 
often seems to those who are poor to be extravagant. But it is not. 
In some circumstances it is wasteful to be economical, it is ex- 
travagant to be saving. And even if in the ledger account which 
deals with Housing there is a big debit, yet on the ledger account 
which deals with relief, poverty, ill-health, reformatories, drink, 
death, vice, and crime, there will be big credits which can be trans- 
ferred to the debit side of the Housing ledger account and will more 
than balance. I have not mentioned among the assets Joy, and 
especially the joy of children, but I do not think any Municipality 
keeps a ledger account on that subject. It is only one of those which 
keep the angels busy or idle ‘ in another place.’ 

A story I heard from that remarkable man and wonderful 
preacher, Dr. Fosdick, of New York, bears on this point. 
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* Mollie,’ said a mother to her child, ‘ why do you think you fall 
out of bed so often ? ’ (thus injuring herself and frightening others). 

‘I think,’ replied the child, ‘I tumble out of bed because I go 
to sleep too near the place where I got in.’ 

A simple explanation with a profound parabolic meaning. I 
think we all go to sleep too near the place where we began, and fall 
in more ways than one. Ideals should not have goals, but should 
be more like will-o’-the-wisps, ever moving onwards as we seem 
ready to grasp them. 


* Ah, but a man’s reach should exceed his grasp, 
Or what’s a heaven for ? ’ 


I would submit that it is a national duty to demand the best for 
poor people. Do not let us put up with repaired slums, unsuitable 
huts, huge block buildings, or cheap substitutes. Demand the best. 
Cottages surrounded with gardens; fruit trees; open spaces; rest 
atbours for the old, and playing fields for the young; flowering 
hedges, tree-lined roads. Demand the best. Homes, not habitations. 
Homes in which will grow the virtues born of family life, the qualities 
created by adjustment of the complex needs of modern character ; 
virtues and qualities which are the essential foundations for the 
spiritual life and potentialities of the inner aspirations of a People. 

And in demanding the best, may I advocate rather more realisa- 
tion of tenants’ needs than is usually shown by the ‘ Powers that be,’ 
who consider there are no requirements that cannot be met by a 
cottage containing three bedrooms and a parlour. But everyone 
has not four or five children. There are the old people whose 
children have gone, and the newly-married whose children have not 
tome. They need homes with one bedroom only. There is the 
lone woman, the unmarried youth, the bachelor girl. For them 
some sort of Communal Dwellings are required. There are the classes 
who are not horny-handed who yet need homes, and who desire to 
own their own dwelling. This cravingis also often dominant among 
the humblest people, and there are few enactments of the Ministry 
of Health which seem to me to be so wise and far-reaching, as the 
Provision of easy terms to enable people to buy their homes. Quite 
apart from the mere mundane results of their maintenance in good 
tepair, the influences of property are against revolution, and in 
favour of pushfulness of reform. 

There is a saying of Hazlitt’s, bold and suggestive if not wholly 
true—‘ In the days of Jacob there was a ladder between heaven and 
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earth ; but now the heavens have gone further off and have become 
astronomical.’ In any case a man is nearer to them if by the ladder 
of frugality and thrift he can stand on the roof of his own homestead,’ 

Among the opportunities given to this generation is that of 
breaking down class distinction. The war began it; housing might 
goon. The realisation after thirty-three years in Whitechapel of 
how much each class gained from other classes is the fundamental 
cause of the existence of the Garden Suburb. In Toynbee Hall, as 
in all Settlements, people of every social grade meet, become friends, 
and learn deep truths from each other. When Canon Barnett and I 
were considering leaving Whitechapel, he to devote his remaining 
years to religious teaching, I said to myself, ‘I will try and obtain 
a large area of land and build all classes of houses to suit all sorts of 
people.’ Now it exists, with 13,000 people, rapidly increasing to its 
limit, 25,000, the lowest rental being 4s. 6d. for a room, an alcove, 
and a bath scullery ; the highest rental being £800 a year. Without 
fuss or affectation all classes unite to work and play and pray, and 
are the richer for their mutual knowledge. 

The same opportunity was given to England by her housing 
problem, but she has refused and neglected it, preferring only to 
house one class, and that mainly by the Municipalities. No one 
seems yet to have recognised the dangers ahead of that plan, 
although Clydesdale has indicated what may happen when the 
votes of the tenants elect their landlords who control the rents and 
regulations. 

People in civilised countries usually get what they demand. It 
is not too late to demand that England should use this great 
opportunity, and by creating beautiful homes be an example to the 
world, but, as the Head Architect of the Ministry of Health said, 
‘this great task must be carried out with the co-operation, the 
understanding, and the sympathy of the whole people.’ 





THE DESERT GRAVE. 


BY THOMAS RADCLIFFE. 


Don Carxos IrurraGa, to outward appearance absorbed by his own 
thoughts, was keeping his eye on the tall man in front of him who 
was taking the one paseo that the port of Iquique afforded. This 
was along the narrow strip of sand between the sea and the high, 
bare wall of hills that frowned back at the rainless grey sky and 
dwarfed the town to a group of rabbit hutches. Along the beach 
there drifted the smell of Iquique—a smell of ancient filth and brine 
with which the unpaved streets were soaked. Since the fall of even 
a few drops of rain in many years was an unlooked-for mistake on 
the part of Nature, the dust had to be laid with sea water. Typhoid, 
dengue, and other such population-controlling forces had a good 
breeding ground here. Just now the mounted police carried lassoes, 
and poisoned meat was being thrown down for the unmuzzled dogs. 
There was hydrophobia in the place. 

Don Carlos was the manager of a large nitrate oficina up on the 
sunny pampa, above the level of those lowering clouds, and he 
seldom visited the port. His thoughts were now particularly gloomy, 
for he had lately made a terrible discovery. He had found the 
body of his brother away out on the desert ; but that was not all. 
He had seen that he had been murdered in an manner that spoke 
of cruel vengeance. He had his suspicions. He knew of one man 
who had a private grudge against his brother—a man who was 
cunning enough to hide his feelings. But Don Carlos knew that the 
hatred was there, because the affair had been over a girl and had 
resulted in wounded pride. He suspected the man he was now 
following, Francisco Ortiz by name, but he wanted to make sure. 
There might be others. 

Don Carlos was a quiet, self-absorbed man of about forty, but, 
when he chose, he could be keenly observant, and at such times his 
dark eyes were always half closed. When he did rouse himself to 
action he, like many of his race, liked to be theatrical, and was more 
4 slave to dramatic art than to conscience. He would punish a man 
beyond his deserts or let him off scot free, according to which atti- 
tude appeared more impressive—that of noble indignation or that 
which produced a lump in the throat. He always preferred to pass 
judgement himself, for the law was not artistic. 
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As he followed Francisco along the coast the crowd was left 
behind, and it appeared likely that he would be able to accost him 
in a natural manner that would not arouse his suspicions or the 
curiosity of others. At length they reached the small group of 
dwellings that went by the name of Cavancha, and Don Carlos saw 
Francisco enter the restaurant there, no doubt with the intention 
of having a cocktail before his return walk to Iquique, or perhaps 
to dine. 

Don Carlos entered the restaurant with head still bent, and walked 
slowly towards the far end where Francisco was already seated. 
This restaurant, which was built on piles and vibrated to the restless 
wash of the sea, was open at the sides, and Francisco sat with his 
arm hanging over the railings, gazing down into the bottle-green 
water where the fishes played among the shifting seaweed. There 
were no other occupants of the place. 

When Don Carlos moved a chair Francisco looked round. 

‘ Buenas tardes, Don Carlos,’ said he. 

Don Carlos looked up, and with a very slight show of reluctance 
returned the greeting and walked up to Francisco’s table. The 
mozo, seeing that the two caballeros had joined company, was 
already bringing the dice. The two men named their cocktails 
and proceeded to toss for the payment. 

Francisco Ortiz was a lank, sun-dried native of the pampa. He 
was good-looking except for the expression of his face, which 
suggested a narrow, unsympathetic nature and the consequent 
possibility of meanness and cruelty. There are many such that 
Chance or Fate permits to live blameless lives, and Francisco’s face 
would be objectionable only to sensitive people. 

They soon began to exchange friendly inquiries, and then, after 
a short silence, Francisco asked : ‘ And your brother Arturo, where 
is he now? It is a long time since we have seen him hereabouts. 

‘Ah! Arturo,’ said Carlos, with eyes half closed as though 
dreaming of some other matter. ‘As far as I can tell he is still 
wandering about Peru. He never writes—not even to announce 
his visits tome. The last I heard of him was through a friend who 
said that Arturo had got on the trail of something good—a treasure 
of some sort. As you know, he was always a little bit mad and was 
easily attracted by these tales of buried treasure or curios. But, 
after all, is it so mad? The hunt is romantic, he likes it and cat 
afford it. And, talking of buried treasure, it is strange that I myself, 
who never looked for any——’ Carlos checked himself and said: 
‘ But perhaps I am keeping you. It is getting late.’ 
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‘No, I am in no hurry ; but if you wish to go now, Don Carlos, 
I will walk back with you. You were speaking of buried treasure.’ 

‘Oh! it was nothing. I am too busy to think of treasure hunts.’ 
He looked out on to the sands. ‘Iam half expecting some friends 
and will stay here for dinner.’ 

‘In that case I will bid you good-night,’ said Francisco, rising. 

But when he had about half covered the distance to the exit Carlos 
called out: ‘ Ola! Sefior Francisco. One moment.’ 

Francisco returned to the table. 

‘Please sit down.’ Carlos appeared to doubt whether he was 
doing a wise thing—to wish he had more time to think the matter 
over. At last he spoke in a low voice : 

‘I want help—the help of one man who can keep quiet. I did 
not wish to share this secret with anyone and tried to do the business 
alone. I could do it alone, but it would take some days, during 
which I should have to leave traces that might be discovered. In 
short, Sefior Francisco, I am interested in a buried treasure.’ 

Francisco’s eyes gleamed. He had no doubt that Don Carlos 
was speaking in earnest, for he knew him to be too well provided 
for to be attracted by trivial matters. Greed was one of Francisco’s 
outstanding characteristics, and money was his god. 

‘ You may rely on me, Don Carlos, if there is money in it.’ 

‘Mind,’ said Carlos, gravely, ‘if we are discovered we shall be 
regarded as thieves. As for me, I should lose a good position and 
bedone for.’ He appeared to weigh the matter up, and then struck 
the table, concluding recklessly : ‘ But it is a big thing, and the 
chance of discovery remote.’ 

‘We will take care not to be discovered, Don Carlos. I need 
money, and when I have it I can afford to have a conscience, but 
not before.’ 

Carlos again looked out upon the sands. There was a coach 
coming towards the restaurant. 

“These may be my friends,’ he said hurriedly. ‘We must be 
quick, for it will be better that we are not seen together. Listen. 
We will talk it over at my place, El Pozo; I return to the pampa 
to-morrow. You come by train on the Longitudinal which leaves 
here the day after to-morrow and arrives at Monte del Oro on 
Thursday evening. Get a mule and ride through the night to El 
Pozo and you will arrive on Friday morning. Friday is the day of 
the fiesta, and I shall send my mozo to Iquique for it and shall 
therefore be alone. No one shall know where I am, and we shall 


not be interrupted. I have two horses at El Pozo, and we must 
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ride along two lines which intersect at the required spot. Will you 
come ? ’ 

‘Seguro. Rely on me, I shall be there, and no one shall know 
it.’ Francisco was thinking along two lines which might also be 
said to intersect at that spot on the desert as he added: ‘I will see 
this business through with you, Don Carlos, to the finish.’ 

‘ And I with you to the finish,’ echoed Carlos, clasping Francisco's 
hand. 

And the words of either man, or both of them, might, or might 
not, have carried a suggestion of double meaning. 


The train taking Francisco Ortiz made its tedious switchback 
ascent up the steep hills, and at last broke through the edge of the 
clouds into the intense light of the pampa. From that moment 
everything seemed to become dry. The sweat on men’s faces was 
blotted with dust, their tobacco began to crumble and their boots 
to stiffen. Girls were selling very fine fruit at the few stations 
passed through, but in spite of this refreshment it was a weary, 
monotonous journey with nothing but dazzling hot sand and stone 
to gaze upon. The purpose of this line was not so much for the 
convenience of travellers as for the transport of troops in times of 
revolution, for the navy, such as it was, could be more relied upon 
by the revolutionists than by the Government for help. 

The mirage and the tall, wandering columns of dust would have 
interested a stranger to the country, but Nature’s habits are so 
regular and her action so well timed in that part of the world that 
the native never talks about the weather. The wind comes in from 
the coast every day and returns again at its proper time ; it carries 
a mist along certain tracks and leaves others dry, never mistaking 
the road. The only things that frighten the natives are the earth- 
quakes and, so far as those down on the coast are concerned, the 
tidal waves, for these are the only things that are not timed. 

Francisco, as he did not wish to seek out any of his friends who 
might be in the train, spent the time in guessing and planning, 
while he kept his face hidden behind a paper or magazine. As soon 
as the sun went down the heat turned to cold, and he wrapped 4 
cloak round him and slept. 

It was evening of the next day when he arrived at Monte del 
Oro and stepped out on to the dry sand. The usual crowd of peons 
hung about the station in their broad-brimmed hats and with cloaks 
over their shoulders. The smell of dried sweat mingled with the 
delicate scent of the pampa. Already the spirit of the fiesta was in 
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the place, and the thrumming of guitars, the beating of tambourines 
and the timed clapping of hands accompanied the wild songs that 
are sung to the queja dance. Among each group of merrymakers 
stood an enormous earthenware pot of wine from which the couple 
who were dancing were offered a draught at intervals by those who 
formed the musical ring. Monte del Oro stood in the background, 
its summit throwing off the last rays of the Chilian sun in a flame of 
red gold. Mixed with the lively songs of the queja were the mono- 
tonous, haunting strains of a triste. Francisco had known this 
music before he knew the meaning of the words. It had persisted 
through the years of childhood to those of manhood with a monotony 
like that of the sand to which it seemed to belong. 

A girl, singing as she beat a tambourine, swerved in her move- 
ments so that she passed close by him. She was gaily dressed and 
had clean, white stockings on her shapely legs. The graceful move- 
ment of her body, the swing of her rounded arms, and the warm 
blood under her tanned skin were attractions that she was fully 
aware of; but one flash from her eyes was sufficient to tell her 
that Francisco’s desires were elsewhere, and she sheered off without 
a pause in her movements or her song. 

Francisco, without delay, found the man he sought, and arranged 
for the hire of a mule over a drink in the pulperia. He let it be 
assumed that he was riding to San Pedro for the fiesta. 

There was a-full moon and light enough by it to read a news- 
paper with ease when Francisco rode out of Monte del Oro. He 
first took the direction of San Pedro, and then swung off to the 
tight. The only sound was the soft pad of hoofs which beat time 
to the music that was still in his brain, while another part of his 
brain was still guessing and planning. 


In the glare of the Atacama Desert could be seen, from a great 
distance, a dark clump of trees ; and the wind that had passed that 
way carried with it a peculiar scent which, in spite of its extreme 
delicacy, was noticeable because of itsrarereminder of verdure. The 
place had started as a well, and, on account of its isolation, it had 
been called The Well or El Pozo. It was now a rich garden shaded 
by trees and surrounded by a thick, high wall of a pliable and inter- 
twining tree. In the garden stood a wooden house which, with the 
exception of its small tower, was entirely hidden from the desert 
by the crowding trees. A stroll through the overgrown paths 
Would bring you unexpectedly before a pool of clear water where 


you might swim under a tangle of foliage through which the sunlight 
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danced mysteriously and the birds were for ever playing hide and 
seek. The garden was just a rich jungle of flowers left to work out 
their own sweet destiny, and they twined round each other luxuri- 
antly till they died under the embrace, only to spring to life again 
over the fallen mass. The birds had been imported from Peru and 
Argentina, and were effectively imprisoned in that spot by the 
surrounding desert. 

This was the retreat of Don Carlos Ituriaga. He had to live at 
the nitrate oficina of which he was manager, but he liked to spend 
his week ends and holidays at El Pozo. His hobby was to collect 
curios, and he had lately built a little museum of artistic design by 
the side of the pool, which already contained interesting examples 
of Ynca art, weapons, curious musical instruments, and a gruesome 
collection of shrunken human heads. Some of these things had been 
brought to him by his wandering brother, whose stories relating to 
them were treasured in the meditative mind of Carlos. He liked to 
guess at the history of these old things, and to wander about the 
garden in the morning sun or under the bright moon, and to sit and 
dream during the heat of the afternoon, when even the songs of the 
birds seemed to be low and heavy, as with sleep. 

Don Carlos had sent José, his mozo, to Iquique, and his two 
Russian wolf-dogs to the oficina, and it was assumed by his friends 
that El Pozo was locked up. 

As the sun rose on the morning following Francisco’s departure 
from Monte del Oro, Carlos went up to his tower and looked across 
the sands, which, in the low angle of the light, appeared like a series 
of gold and brown horizontal streaks. Far away in the distance 
was a small column of dust. He went down and leisurely prepared 
his coffee, and returned with it and some cigarettes to his tower. 
On looking through his glasses he could distinctly see that the spot 
in the centre of the dust represented a solitary rider. He then 
went down to prepare a hot bath for Francisco and breakfast for 
both of them. This took a considerable time and he had not long 
to wait after all was in readiness. He greeted Francisco at the gate 
and took charge of his mule. 

‘You have ridden well. There is a hot bath ready and a good 
breakfast waiting. Do not dress again until we prepare to leave, 
but use the bath robe,—you will rest better in it.’ 

‘Caramba, what a place you have here! What comfort ! 
You are a fortunate man, Don Carlos.’ Francisco was profuse in 
his compliments, and then asked casually: ‘Your mozo? You 
have sent him away? Ah! that was wise of you.’ 

Francisco had his bath, and, leaving his clothes to air, joined 
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Carlos. They spoke only of things in general during breakfast, and 
when they had finished Carlos led the way to a couple of seats in 
the garden, and they sat facing each other. When their cigars were 
lit Carlos took from his pocket two photographs, each showing a 
wide stretch of desert with the Andes beyond. 

‘ What do you think of these ? ’ he asked, handing them over. 

Francisco examined them in silence and then, without looking 
up, he said ‘ Very fine, very fine.’ 

‘ Yes, but do you notice anything peculiar about them ?’ Carlos 
was looking at Francisco with sleepy eyes. 

‘No, except that they are very clear. I see that they both take 
in the same peaks, but from different points of view.’ 

‘Do you not see a group of very small specks in each of them ? 
They are hardly visible, but if you look closer I think you will see 
them. Ah! I thought you would. Now what do you think they 
are—those specks ? ’ 

‘Turkey buzzards. Nothing else is possible. What is that dot 
—the thing they are feeding on? A dead mule ?’ 

‘No, it is a man.’ 

Francisco’s hand dropped mechanically and came in contact 
with the bath robe. Carlos looked very comfortable and lazy. 

‘Horrible!’ said Francisco. ‘ Have you identified him ? ’ 

‘No. The sun and the turkey buzzards, you know—they had 
been busy. He had nothing in his pockets either to identify him 
by.’ Carlos roused himself and leaned forward. ‘ Nobody knows, 
and nobody must be allowed to find out, do you hear? There is a 
clue—a very good clue, but I have buried it. We will dig it up 
together, and when we have done with it we will bury it again.’ 

‘I do not like this business,’ said Francisco, with a sharp glance 
at Carlos. ‘ And the treasure you spoke of ? Is that the clue that 
would identify him ? 

* Not so much that as the thing it was carried in. I will tell you 
how I came to find this thing. Listen. You know young Antonio 
Ortega ? Well, I employed him to take a set of photographs of the 
Andes for my museum here. I picked out these two when I noticed 
the specks, and, as I recognised the peaks behind and knew that it 
was not many hours ride to the place, I investigated. I started out 
with José— ’ 

‘Ah! You had him with you.’ 

‘Yes. And you would never guess what we found. There was 
the thing that had only recently been a man. It was practically a 
skeleton. The clothes were torn to ribbons as though he had been 


dragging himself along the ground. What was left of them was 
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sticking to the bones. But the thing he had beside him! It was 
a small mummy in a sack—the mummy of a child. But that is not 
all. That mummy was not genuine. On turning it over I could 
feel that there was something loose inside. José was occupied in 
hollowing out a grave for the—other thing, while I was examining 
the mummy and prodding it with my knife. I cut a large slit, and, 
on pressing it open, this dropped out.’ 

Carlos held up a pearl necklace of such beauty as to make 
Francisco gasp as he took it into his hands. This alone was worth 
many adventures. Then there flashed a gleam of chagrin and 
greed from his eyes; but so quickly did it pass that it might never 
have been there. He handed the necklace back with the question 
‘ And there were more ?’ 

‘ As far as I could see that mummy case was stuffed with things 
that glittered ; but I had to keep my eye on José. But just think 
what a cunning way it was to hide a treasure. What thief would 
take such an incriminating thing as a mummy, or even consider it ! 
It was only through my knowledge of these things and that little 
rattle inside that I discovered the deception. I dared not take it 
away with me then or risk exciting José’s curiosity. I wanted to 
make the mummy appear of no importance. So I closed up the 
slit, put the thing back into the sack—an old two-quintal nitrate 
sack—threw it into the hole that José had made and covered it up. 
I told José that it was only a big doll of no value, and charged him 
to say nothing about the man who died on the desert. I said that 
I was going to try quietly to find out who he was. José is a very 
silent fellow whose only interest is to keep an easy, comfortable job, 
and the affair is as good as forgotten, so far as he is concerned. He 
made another grave in which we laid the bony remains, and while 
he was filling it I tried to take mental note of the position of the 
mummy. This was difficult because there were no distinguishing 
breaks in the ground. I made some rather ineffectual blue chalk 
marks on four large stones from which lines could be sighted which 
would intersect at the grave. I had the photographs and believed 
that I could easily find the place again with their help. I went 
alone next day, but, to my great disappointment, found that I could 
not judge the distance even to a kilometre. There were no buzzards 
to help me this time and I could not, singlehanded, tell where the 
two lines of vision in the photographs would cross. I saw that I 
must find someone to ride simultaneously with me—someone who 
would be tempted by the jewellery.’ 

Carlos smiled pleasantly as he said this and Francisco grinned in 
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reply. He then laid the photographs on the seat and with a pencil 
he marked a line on each that ran up from the foreground, passed 
through the specks in the distance, and up into the Andes peaks. 

‘I have already located the starting points, which are easily 
found,’ he said, ‘ and we have only to follow these lines as accurately 
as we can and keep our eyes on the place where they cut the Andes. 
It is a lonely spot, and the chance of any rider passing within sight 
of it is very remote; but, since one can see so far out there, I hope 
we shall get quickly through with the business.’ 

‘I am impatient to be off,’ said Francisco, ‘so I will now go and 
dress.’ 

‘One moment,’ said Carlos. ‘We must have a clear under- 
standing on the division of the treasure. Do you agree to this ? 
I will keep this necklace and take first choice of what we find, and 
then we choose in turns. We will make the division out there, and 
each will carry back his share. What do you say to that ? 

‘It is perfectly clear, and I agree, Don Carlos.’ 

‘Very good. I will see to the horses.’ 

While Francisco was dressing he reviewed the situation. 

‘For one moment I thought this was a trap, and nearly gave 
myself away. But he knows nothing, unless he has the devil’s own 
cunning for acting. However, the point is that he will know, 
sooner or later, who that man was, and his suspicions might fall on 
me, if he is clever. Therefore, my friend, one of us will not return 
to-night. And if this should, after all, turn out to be a trap, then 
again, one of us must not return, and there will be no jewels, which 
will be unfortunate. In any case, you have arranged well, Don 
Carlos. But I feel sure that there are jewels in that doll. He was 
80 particular about their division. Oh! Why did I miss them ?’ 
He reassured himself that his automatic and his knife were in their 
proper places, and added: ‘ You are too slow and dreamy for 
Francisco Ortiz, my friend. I could kill you with my hands.’ 

Meanwhile, Carlos was thinking : ‘ It is well that his suspicions 
are dispelled. But,in any case, the result will be the same. It was 
& good plan.’ 

When Francisco came out again he head two horses in readiness 
and Carlos standing by. They mounted and set off at a good pace, 
in a direction that led away from all likely lines of travel. They 
passed a rude wooden cross that marked the spot where some poor 
devil had been buried, and, farther on, a few fragments of bone— 
the aged remnants of a slowly dissolving mule or, possibly, of some 


poor devil who had not been buried. 
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At last, after a few hours’ riding, Carlos drew up and produced 
the photographs. He handed one of them to Francisco and pointed 
out a group of rocks. 

‘ This is your starting point. You see the direction of your line, 
which runs up between those two peaks, just cutting the one on the 
right at the point where the slope changes. You can be studying 
it while I ride on to my starting point. I shall be out of your sight 
when I reach it, but if you wait here for an hour before you start we 
shall soon afterwards sight each other. We must then gauge our 
speed so as to meet at the crossing of our lines. Sabe?’ — 

‘Perfectamente. I must be patient for an hour. Hasta luego, 
Don Carlos, and may we both ride straight.’ 

Some time later both men were converging steadily towards a 
tract of desert that was scattered with large, smooth stones. These 
stones had been worn smooth by the wind-driven sand after splitting 
from their parent rocks as a result of the extreme range of ten- 
perature between day and night. How such heavy lumps came to 
be so scattered is a story covering, perhaps, hundreds of thousands 
of years, and it is sufficient to accept the wonderful fact that it can 
be read by a human soul within a life that is but the flash of a spark 
between two Unknowns. The riding here was difficult, but the two 
men managed to keep fairly well to their lines. 

When they were about a hundred metres of each other Don 
Carlos put up his hand and called a halt. He then took his pistol 
from his pocket and threw it on the ground. 

‘ Oblige me by doing likewise, Sefior,’ he shouted. ‘ We do not 
know what each other’s thoughts may be in the sight of so much 
treasure.’ 

Francisco hesitated for a moment to calculate his chances, and 
then reluctantly drew a pistol from his pocket and threw it down. 

‘ Now your knife,’ called Carlos, throwing one down. 

‘I have carried a knife since I was a child,’ shouted Francisco. 
‘ However, there it is, and I hope you are now satisfied.’ 

Don Carlos still had a knife on his person and relied upon his 
unsuspected swiftness of vision and action in the event of danger. 

‘It is well,’ he said calmly. ‘ Let us advance.’ 

They came together on the top of a rise that separated two basins. 
After dismounting, Carlos looked from one basin to the other ; they 
appeared to be exactly alike. 

‘You stay where you are while I examine these two hollows. 
Give me your photograph. Yes, you are on your line. It must 
be in one of these two hollows. I shall soon see.’ 
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He went down the one on the right and examined the stones, 
hunting for the blue marks, which could hardly have been scored 
off, as yet, by the sand. 

Francisco was beginning to feel uneasy, when a sudden 
exclamation from Carlos made him jump in excited expectation. 

‘It is here,’ called Carlos. ‘ You can come down and help me to 
sight the cross lines between these stones.’ 

This was easily done and a cross, made in the sand, marked the 
spot under which the thing was buried. 

Francisco licked his lips and swallowed hard. Then, suddenly, 
he ran to the top of the rise, and his eyes swept the desert. But he 
had scarcely done this when it occurred to him that Carlos might 
begin to uncover the treasure, and he ran swiftly down the slope 


again. 

He knelt down and began to scrape at the sand like a dog after 
its buried bone. Carlos stood looking on calmly. 

Suddenly Francisco started back. 

‘B-r-r-+r—’ he shuddered. ‘Not that! Where is the mummy? 
Dios! Not that!’ 

A brown, bony hand was projecting from the side of the hollow 
he had made. 

Carlos gave a short, sarcastic laugh, and, striding up, took the 
hand and pulled. The sand broke away and he soon had the entire 
form uncovered. He shook the wretched thing until the eye 
sockets and mouth were clear of sand, and held it upright. The 
bones appeared through great rents in the clothes and the bare 
sinews were dry and shrivelled. 

He struck an attitude like that of a player on the stage—the 
hero or the villain of the piece, it mattered not which, so long as it 
was dramatic. 

‘Ha-ha-ha! A little while ago there were eyes in those foul 
holes—eyes that twinkled with laughter, and perhaps filled with 
love at the sight of his little ones—his own piccaninnies. Quien 
sabe? Huh! Where is their light now? Those eyes have gone 
to the guts of buzzards—they go for the eyes first, you know. 
The lips that once covered those grinning teeth—what prayers 
passed into this waste before they ceased to move?’ Again Carlos 
laughed. Then he said, meditatively: ‘Sefior Francisco, what 
faith a man must have to breathe a prayer in such a place as this! 
Do you think that God would trouble to listen for sighs from the 
desert? Alone here, one must feel that this region was long ago 


forgotten. 
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‘ Enough, enough,’ cried Francisco roughly, trying to hide his 
horror and fear. ‘Put it down. The thing is dead. Let the 
desert take its prey. Where is the mummy?’ He recommenced 
digging furiously. 

Carlos laid the form down with its back against a large stone. 
‘Fugh! Ya est4,’ he said, running his eye over it. He then 
appeared to notice some peculiarity about the feet, the boots from 
which had dropped. 

‘Come here, Sefior, and look at this.’ 

‘Oh! leave that horroralone. Themummy! The mummy!’ 

‘Come here, man.’ Carlos spoke in a voice that was constrained, 
as though he were trying to control some intense excitement. 

Francisco reluctantly came forward and stooped down to look, 
or was it in order to hide his face ? 

‘Look at that—and that. Those tendons have been deliber- 
ately cut on both feet. You can see where the knife bit the bone.’ 
Carlos was now speaking very rapidly in a shaky, half-strangled 
voice which suddenly lost all restraint and burst in fury. ‘ Like 
that—and that,’ he cried, and, with a snarl, sprang back. 

One shriek pierced the stillness, and the writhing form on the 
ground turned and looked at Carlos, and while he looked the 
expression of pain changed to one of horrible understanding. 

‘Son of a pig,’ roared Carlos. ‘ He was bringing that mummy 
to me for my museum, and how you managed to decoy him out of 
his way, I do not know. But I also can act the decoy. May his 
spirit haunt you to your dying hour.’ 

Francisco, groaning with pain, suddenly made a ludicrous attempt 
to reach Carlos. The contortion ended in his falling flat on the 
ground with his arms outstretched, and the dry sand spurted 
between his clutching fingers. 

As he heard the departing footsteps of the last human being 
he was likely to see, the terror of loneliness and superstition 
overwhelmed him. 

‘ Kill me,’ he shrieked. ‘ Do not leave me to die alone with That. 
O Dios! Kill me.’ 

There was no reply. 

‘ Then stay a little longer with me—only a little longer.’ 

He scrambled pitifully to the top of the slope and saw Carlos 
pick up the pistols and knives and ride off, leading the other horse. 

His last cry was weak, but clear—‘ Amigo mio, espere.’ 

Carlos heard it and had an instant’s vision of the future. He 
saw himself in the quiet of his garden, haunted by the remembrance 
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of that cry. He pulled up his horse and listened, without looking 
round. If Francisco, at that moment, had called again, Carlos 
might have turned. But Francisco had fainted. 

‘He would have murdered me,’ thought Carlos. 

And, after all, to be haunted by a cry—is there not some appeal 
in that to an artistic nature ? 

And so the moment passed. 


Francisco woke from a painful trance to a state of abnormally 
keen consciousness—of intensified perception. The sun had risen 
and was comfortably hot. He looked round for some sign of life. 
A sun-bathed desert, a deep and clear blue sky, the snow-capped 
Andes—that was all. And silence. He idly scooped a hollow in 
the warm sand and, in the intensity of the light and silence, could 
see and hear the grains trickling down the slopes of the little valley. 
Away from all forms of life, he was of no more account than one of 
those grains of sand. Each grain had its place to fill and, together, 
they filled the desert that was killing him. Killing him! And why 
not? Thought and senses were not wanted here. His fingers 
closed on a stone in which a bit of seashell was half buried, and he 
gazed at the minute architecture and then up at the Andes. He 
had heard that even the Andes had risen from the sea. Time! 
What was its significance? Was this not an eternal Present ? 
Those pale immensities seemed to be an everlasting representation 
of Silence and Stillness. Their very lines suggested infinite repose ; 
their cold majesty the absolute indifference of Nature to human 
history. There was nothing here for Nature to do but to remain 
still—except to carry out, leisurely, his own disintegration. Nature’s 
unconsciousness of is (not her) own rigid laws was terribly obvious 
here. A little evaporation, and then all would again be equally dry. 

Then came fear—a great, maddening, unfamiliar kind of fear. 
He dragged himself along the ground, and the sharp pains in his 
feet drove away the feeling of approaching madness. He kept on 
crawling till he was exhausted. The sun was, by now, blistering 
hot and his thirst was terrible. He saw, down a slope, a rock that 
cast a small shadow. He could, at any rate, cool his forehead 
against the shady side of that rock. When he arrived within a few 
feet of it he entered suddenly into the zone of another kind of fear— 
something familiar that crowded round him, gripped him, entered 
his nostrils. As though drawn by some hypnotic influence, he 
peered round the other side of the rock. 

There was an air of expectancy about the thing that seemed to 
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return his gaze, and he saw with his mind’s eye all the expression in 
the empty sockets that was no longer there. He now knew that 
he could not escape this thing, and he sank down beside it. He was 
afraid to lose sight of itagain. If he did so he would feel that it was 
just behind him. 

It was in the afternoon that, on opening his eyes, he saw in the 
distance a column of dust. For a moment he had the wild hope 
that this was Don Carlos returning to him; but then he saw, by 
its formation, that it was only a molino. He was watching the 
aimless wanderings of the whirlwind when he heard a distant rumble 
that swiftly drew nearer till he at last felt the shake. A movement 
beside him made him gasp with terror. The thing had surely moved 
—it was leaning more towards him. Realising that the earthquake 
had merely caused it to slip, he tried to conquer his fear by looking 
at it critically. Then perhaps the first feeling of real pity he had 
ever had in his mean life came to him; and, with it, his fear was 
forgotten. He crawled up and took it gently in his arms and laid 
it down flat, forming a pillow of sand for its head. He painfully 
collected some handfuls of small stones and laid them on the breast 
of the skeleton, where the rags still stuck to the ribs, in the form of 
& Cross. 


‘I have no strength to bury you,’ he whispered. 


He opened his eyes. He was in the midst of suffering that seemed 
to have had no beginning. The thought of a beginning and an end 
was obliterated from his mind. He had forgotten about death. 
His lips and chin were foul and raw and covered with sand. He 
had been trying to suck moisture from the cold stones during the 
night; but he did not know this. He had been chewing——; but 
he did not know it. 

He was suddenly conscious of a moving shadow, and then 4 
black thing dropped quietly from the blue and settled near him. 
A vivid spark of understanding came to him. His attempt at a 
shriek of fury issued from his parched throat in a sharp hiss. 

‘No.’ 

The thing slowly rose and moved a little farther off—but only 4 
few feet. 

He shrank closer to the bony form beside him. 


Once more he opened his eyes. There seemed to be several 
black things standing round, very close, with diabolical patience 
—waiting. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
BY ROWLAND BURGESS. 


My suburban garden is the joy of my life, but it is rarely my good 
fortune to meet a man who can take an intelligent interest in 
floriculture. Frequently I have tried to interest members of my 
club in this subject, but I usually find that after a few minutes’ 
conversation their attention wanders, or they remember an appoint- 
ment elsewhere; or, worse still, they bore me unutterably by 
forcing me to listen to their inane anecdotes connected with some 
absurd hobby with which they are obsessed, such as golfing or 
fishing. 

Gregson, the motor-maniac, whose clothes and conversation 
reek of petrol, is the most ignorant of them. Only last week, when 
I found him lunching alone and joined him at his table, after 
talking to him for over a quarter of an hour about my violas, I found 
that he thought I had been referring to a musical instrument ! 
Iam afraid that I spoke my mind rather too freely, and was there- 
fore the more gratified when later in the day he sought me out 
and introduced me to a guest of his named Vanderdam, leaving us 
together. 

Vanderdam surprised me rather; as the name implies, he hails 
from the land of canals and windmills, yet in no respect did he 
conform to my preconceived idea of the corpulent, phlegmatic 
Dutchman. He was tall and clean-shaven, well groomed and well 
set up; his clothes fitted his athletic figure to perfection, and he 
wore them with the unconscious grace of the habitually well- 
dressed man. When I congratulated him upon his command of 
our e, he told me that he had been educated in this country ; 
my heart warmed to him when I found that he was a Cambridge 
man, and that his special line was botanical research. 

During the very pleasant evening we spent together I was 
haunted by some elusive wisp of memory ; the name was strangely 
familiar to me, but for a long while I could not recall in what con- 
nection. We were discussing the hybridisation of dahlias—there 
18 a long bed in my garden which in the late summer is a blaze of 
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glory of my own creation—when enlightenment came to me, and 
I laughed in his face—rather rudely, I am afraid. He was describ- 
ing his own method of cross-fertilisation, but stopped short and 
drew himself up, offended. 

‘ You find my remarks amusing ?’ 

‘Please excuse me,’ I apologised. ‘I did not mean to be dis- 
courteous, but a quaint description of dahlias by a poetic country- 
man of yours flashed across my mind: “The paint-splashed 
hand-maidens of the Son which so gloriously bedock our summer 
beds.” I am quoting from a literary gem which an old bulb grower 
sends me each year from Holland.’ 

His annoyance passed, and he was smiling again. ‘ Yes, I 
recognise the style. You admire it ?’ 

‘Immensely. The author is a namesake of yours, by the way; 
he embellishes the text with portraits of “ Mrs. Vanderdam among 
her much beloved roses,” also the twin Vanderdams embowered in 
begonias. I love the whole family. No connection of yours, 
I suppose ?’” 

He laughed. ‘Oh, I know the old scoundrel. Holland is a 
small country, remember. Have you been—er—victimised ?’ 

‘You must not malign my old friend. He has served me well, 
and contributes generously to the gaiety of nations. His valiant 
efforts to express his flowery sentiments in an alien tongue—— ’ 

‘Precisely. You read every word and laugh over the errors 
in spelling and grammar. Do you know, Penfeather, with all the 
great qualities of your countrymen—which no one admires more 
than I do—there lies embedded in the English character a vein of 
credulous simplicity which is extremely profitable to foreigners who 
have discovered it and know how to work it ;_ this old villain we are 
discussing, for example.’ 

I did not see his point. ‘I think you are too hard on him,’ 
I replied. ‘I have done business with him for several years, and 
found him perfectly straight—even generous; he has frequently 
presented me with parcels of bulbs gratis.’ 

‘ You are loyal to your friends, I see—another national character- 
istic,’ he replied quizzically. ‘By the way, I wonder if you can quote 
@ paragraph from any of your English seedsmen’s catalogues ? ’ 

No, I could not. I,had a confused recollection of pictures of 
gigantic pea-pods, split open to show the fatness within ; of mammoth 
cauliflowers in exuberant bloom; and of expensive coloured plates 
of highly improbable flowers, but nothing more. The English 
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catalogues are dull commercial productions, lacking in poetry and 
the homely personal appeal. 

‘I thought as much,’ he said, smiling. ‘ Look here, Penfeather, 
will you lunch with me to-morrow? I’m at the Savoy. I have 
some rather good three-colour photographs of my pet dahlias I 
should like to show you.’ 

I accepted the invitation with enthusiasm. 


Vanderdam was a perfect host, but I wish now that I had never 
met him. Old friends are better than new, and my faith in the 
kindly simplicity of my dear old bulb grower is wrecked; when 
again he writes me that “A little garden brimmed with flowers 
will turn the thoughts to Heaven” I shall suspect him of base 
ulterior motives. 

The photographs were marvellous. In the small sitting-room of 
: Vanderdam’s suite I passed an afternoon of envy, as the pageantry 
of my host’s garden glowing with life and colour was passed before 
my eyes. He had taken the photographs himself, he told me, 
and he seemed, rather to my surprise, more enthusiastic over the 
technical perfection of the reproduction than over the beauty of the 
original models. 

When I commented on this fact, he laughed. ‘ That is natural 
enough, isn’t it ? You see, photography is my hobby ; flowers are 
my business.’ 

‘Your business ?’ I stared at him, not yet fully understanding. 

‘Yes. Do you mean to say you have not found me out yet ?’ 

He opened a desk and took therefrom a copy of the identical 
catalogue from which I had been quoting him extracts the previous 
evening, together with a sheaf of manuscript, and laid them before 
me. I felt rather sick. : 

‘If ever you visit Holland,’ he told me, ‘I shall be delighted to 
introduce you to Mrs. Vanderdam and the twins, Jan and Hilda, 
in the flesh. You will find them less—er—bucolic than they appear 
in the photographs that you admire so much; they were taken 
with an eye to artistic verisimilitude.’ 

Sadly I opened the catalogue and pointed an accusing finger at 
4 picture on the front page of a stout bearded figure smiling with the 
pride of ownership in a wilderness of tulips which purported to be 
& photograph of the head of the firm. 

“Yes,’ he said. ‘Rather good, isn’t it? The beard is more 
convincing in the photograph, though, than it was in actuality.’ 

VOL, LIX.—NO. 354, N.S. 44 
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‘ But—the figure—— ?’ 
‘Oh, don’t let that trouble you. I have not wasted to that 


extent; my overseer’s clothes—he’s a stout man—and a pillow——.’ 

He picked up the manuscript on the table. ‘ This is a rough 
draft of my English catalogue for next season. It’s going to be 
a howler when I’ve finished the necessary—er—incorrections. 
You may be able to help me. I want to give it a Shakespearian 
touch this time.’ 

He commenced reading from his notes : 

‘ My friends : 

‘ Before ten years I have been sending my dear bulbs to your 
beloved country which have penetrated to every nook and granny 
of your island and made me many loving friends. 

‘It becomes time. All garden lovers should send a remittance 
by post haste for my magnificent new collection of spring bulbs, 
carriage free, on orders of £2 0s. 0d. Who does not love the so 
beautiful bulbs which he should plant now to gladden his eye in the 


Merry Springtime when— 
‘ “ April’s first-born flowers and all things rare 
That Heaven’s air in this huge rondure hems ” 


peep their smiling faces through the brown earth.’ 

‘ How’s that for an introduction ?’ 

‘Don’t ask me. Why not write the beastly thing in English ?’ 

‘ For the obvious reason that I wish my customers to read it.’ 

‘Your dupes, you mean. I suppose that hideous quotation is 
a mis-translation from one of your Dutch poets ?’ 

‘My dear fellow! and you a literary man! It is lifted bodily 
from Shakespeare’s twenty-first Sonnet—the only scrap of English 
undefiled in the whole paragraph.’ 

I collapsed. 

He drivelled on, murdering the King’s English with malice 
aforethought in the most cold-blooded manner. Occasionally he 
‘dropped into poetry’ with the facility and inaccuracy of Silas 
Wegg, without that one-legged rascal’s excuse of ignorance. His 
banalities were interlarded with quotations which, after my first 
rebuff, I was afraid to challenge. 

The finest gems lose lustre in the wrong setting; his extracts, 
wrenched from their context, seemed unbelievably stupid. Once, 
and once only, I offered a suggestion—and what a use he made of it! 

He was describing in his inimitable style a new variety of clematis 
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‘most sweetly flagrant,’ when I incautiously quoted a line from 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream.’ 

‘ By Jove,’ he exclaimed. ‘ That’s just what I want!’ 

He scribbled busily for a few minutes and produced this vile 
abomination: ‘In your so lovely country gardens the scenery is 
often sadly spoiled by some unsitely but nesessary outbuilding 
which it were better hidden. Why not conceal it from view by 
setting before it a few roots of “Clematis Vanderdamii”? Planted 
in the rich deep soil with crowns 3 inches deep, in short time your 
ugly building will be entwined with “ an odourous chaplet of sweet 
summer buds,” price 4s. per root.’ 

Pearls before swine indeed ! 

* How does that strike you ?’ he asked me. 

‘To the heart,’ I replied. ‘Had I not eaten your salt, you 
would never leave this room alive; don’t tempt me too far.’ 

He laughed. ‘ Very well; I will not bore you much longer, but 
I think the rose section will interest you. Have you ever noticed, 
by the way, that the rose is Shakespeare’s flower? The sonnets, 
especially, abound with roseal imagery, while any other cultivated 
blossom is seldom mentioned, either in play or poem.’ 

‘Do you think it fair to pick our poets to pieces, and debase our 
literary coinage as you are doing ?’ 

‘Quite. We poor foreigners only study English for commercial 
teasons, because your countrymen refuse to learn ours. But to 
return to my “ much beloved roses ”.’ 

He selected certain sheets and placed them before me. This is 
what I read : ‘ 


‘ROSES! ROSES! ROSES! 


‘+ From fairest creatures we desire increase 
That thereby beauty’s rose may never die.” 
Shakespeare, Sonnet I. 


‘ What sight is more beautiful to the tired eye than a lovely bed 
of roses skintilating in the Sonlight with the Dew of Heaven? In 
the floral language the Queen of Flowers signifies “‘ Love,” which 
blushed into redness at Cupid’s kiss when bee-stung. I will send 
my wonderfull collection of 24 most beautiful named colours to 
your address, carriage free, for £2 Os. Od. including the famous 
“Mrs. Karl Druschki,” loved throughout the world for her scentless 
whiteness. 
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‘ If you believe, with the Bard of Avon, that— 


‘ «“ The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which does in it lie,” 


instead of “Mrs. Karl Druschki” I shall please to send you 
“Mrs. Jan Vanderdam,” who is less purely white, but very large 
and sweetly scented. The latter is my own choice only put on 
the market this season, and cannot be supplied by any other house, 
Like Oberon’s bride, Titania, she 


‘ “Crowns him with flowers and makes him all her joy.” 


$ collection without “ Mrs. Jan Vanderdam,” £1 0s. Od., carriage 2s.’ 

There was a lot more of it, but I could read no further. I was 
feeling murderous. 

‘It’s perfectly scandalous that such pernicious rubbish should 
be allowed through the post,’ I told him. ‘ Really, if it were not an 
abuse of hospitality, I would write to the papers and expose the 
fraud.’ 

‘I wish you would,’ he replied eagerly. ‘You have my ful 
permission to use my name. I don’t suppose anyone will believe 
you, but it will be good for trade. Publicity, my dear fellow; 
publicity is what we are all after.’ 


Well, I have done as I threatened, except that I have used a 
fictitious name; if this exposé has really any advertising value, 
I do not wish him to reap the benefit of it. 

There is another reason. I have an uneasy suspicion that I have 
been the victim of a senseless and rather cruel hoax, engineered by 
that fiend Gregson. He would be quite capable of it—a man who 
does not know a flower from a fiddle! We are not now on speaking 
terms. 

I shall know for certain when the next ‘ Vanderdam ’ catalogue 
arrives ; and then——! 

Meanwhile, if any member of the club dares to mention Dutch 
bulbs to me—— ! 
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Tue Dome or THE Rock. 


BY MAJOR-GENERAL SIR GEORGE MACMUNN, 
K.C.B., K.C.S.L, D.S.0. 

In the centre of the mosque of the Dome of the Rock at Jerusalem 
stands, bare and unhewn as it has stood for many a thousand years, 
the Stone of Sacrifice, the same that lay outside the Temple of 
Solomon. It is virgin stone, that man has never cut nor moved, 
save only to cut runnels for the blood of the victims. It is the bare 
rock of the hill top, one of those ‘ High places’ at which mankind 
had sacrificed to the Deity long before Israel came out of Egypt, 
or Abraham came north from the country of Ur of the Chaldees. 
Who were the people who first worshipped there and in what 
century, archeology and exploration may still tell us, but the 
legend of the countryside tells us a simple tale to explain the fact 
of its well recognised and extremely ancient sanctity. And this 
is the story the Arab may tell you as he winnows his corn in the 
morning breeze on the terraces below the high spurs of Jerusalem. 

Once upon a time two brothers owned adjoining fields, so long 
ago that even mighty Numrood had not cast his spell on Eastern 
lands. They were brothers born of one mother, which, as all the 
East knows, is a very different matter from brothers of a different 
mother. And the brothers had grown up in friendship therefore, 
even if quite different in their lives. One was married, with a 
large family, and the other was a bachelor, and the bachelor was 
the more wealthy, and had traded in far lands, for he travels the 
farthest who travels alone. But they were now advanced in years 
and tilled their adjoining lands in amity, on the terraces that lay 
just below the Rock or Stone of Sacrifice, which in those days was 
nothing more notable than the limestone outcrop at the highest 
part of the ridge. On either side of the outcrop at the end of a 
long and narrow terrace stood each of their threshing floors, a 
circle plastered in mud and cow dung, surrounded by upright stones 
like a ring of whispering crusading knights. And in these circles 
the ox would slowly tread the corn and break up the straw. But 
this year there had been some quarrel, over a landmark, a straggling 
goat or whatnot, and the brothers had threshed and winnowed 
the grain apart, on their adjacent threshing floors. 
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Tired by the long labours of the day, they laid them down to 
sleep, each by his own pile of yellow corn that shone in the moon- 
light. In the morning it would be carried away and garnered in 
long earthen jars, but to-night it must be watched. And each 
brother lay under the stars in the soft restful western breeze that 
came up over the Shepelah, and the Maritime Plain, from the 
warm Levant waters. And the married brother lay awake, turning 
over the events of the harvest, and the foolish little quarrel with 
his brother. And this is what he thought. ‘Ah! my poor brother, 
he has a cheerless and lonely life . . . no wife to cook for him and 
to feed him .. . no children around him . . . it has no doubt 
hardened him . . . I should like to see him happier . . . I wonder 
why he has never married . . . perhaps he fears the cost... 
has feared it all his life . . . perhaps he will put an end to his 
cheerless life if the harvest is good, ere it is too late.’ So thinking 
he roused himself and went to wake the two labourers who had 
helped him thresh. ‘Come,’ said he, ‘help me, my brother is 
poor and I would increase his harvest.’ 

For an hour, under the harvest moon, he and his two labourers 
carried baskets of grain from his heap to that on his brother's 
threshing floor. And then he slept the peaceful sleep of a kindly 
soul. But now the brother awoke and lay looking at the stars 
above him, and he too thought of his altercation with his brother 
and of their relations. And this is what he thought. ‘Ah! my 
poor brother. He has many troubles and anxieties . . . many 
mouths to feed . . . no wonder he looks so worn and is sometimes 
peevish . . . no doubt he is worried . . . anxiety for a full harvest 
must get on his nerve . . . I have no worries .. . I am free to 
go and to come. . . no wife and children to support . . . now 
I think of it no wonder that my brother is anxious . . . I should 
like to make sure that his store of corn is a large one.’ Then he 
too goes to call two of his labourers, and for an hour transferred 
baskets of corn from his threshing floor to that of his brother, 
and again turns in to sleep happily under the light of The Plough 
and the sinking moon. 

In the morning each congratulated the other on their ample 
thrash, and went about their business with brotherly love in their 
hearts, but the labourers spread the story in the villages, and the 
countryside agreed that for ever they would say their prayers and 
make their offerings at that stone of goodwill. Then as centuries 
rolled by the rock became a Holy Place revered of all men, and in 
time became the Stone of Sacrifice, as it stands to this day, and 
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the story of its origin is handed down in the villages from genera- 
tion to generation. And over it all the world has come and gone, 
and a mosque of Islam stands over the stone. And below, where 
once lay the brothers’ terraced field, the Jews wail for the glory 
that is departed from a kingdom that rose and fell long after the 
story had its origin. 


ON A LITTLE DOORWAY AT NETLEY ABBEY. 


BrEForeE such and such a date 
Before and before, 
I wonder who has gone under that door ! 


I see them all! all shapes and heights ; 

And eyes, wonderful eyes, all lights ! 

Full as the Sea of lights, and people as many as waves 
Passing and passing along on to their graves. 


But look as I may I never shall know any more, 
Of those that went under that door 

Before such and such a date 

Before and before. 


Excepting that — 
Chance making lord or knave, 
The tide at the spring or the neap, 
Each has come like a wave 
And each has fallen on Sleep ; 
They have fallen on foam and sleep, 
They have relaxed on the shore. 


They have laughed on the bosom of God 
As they this way trod 
Under this door. 


They have cried on the bosom of God 
As they that way trod 
Under this door. 


And lo! they are all to sleep, 
Fallen on foam and Sleep, 
And the Sea has encroached on the shore. 
EpmunpD VALE. 





THE SLIPPERY FLOOR. 
BY JAN GORDON. 


I. 


JANET FUTELL stood entranced, her rather large eyes wide to their 
fullest extent with excitement and delight. Yet the detached 
observer would have been puzzled to account for any excessive 
charm in the objects by which she was surrounded. She stood thus, 
in the centre of a room of a small unfurnished Parisian fourth-floor 
apartment. The paper on the walls was neither new nor pretty ; 
covered with one of those repetitive patterns which, although at first 
sight apparently innocuous, manufactures grotesque faces by the 
hundreds once one has to live with it ; the windows looked out into 
a’ square courtyard with grimy walls, and faced other windows across 
which the fellow lodgers did not hesitate to air linen, even that of a 
most intimate nature; the floor was laid with a parquet of wood 
blocks which had once been level and brilliant but which now was 
neither. Nor could her companions have been responsible for the 
sparkle in her brown eyes. The one was a large, generously shaped 
woman who spoke in a deep voice, which seemed to proceed from 
the depths of her capacious stomach through an oiled windpipe—the 
concierge; the other was an ugly girl with extremely round 
shoulders ; her whole head, which showed above a clumsily made 
greyish dress, queerly reminiscent of the head of a crested canary, 4 
shock of drab hair—cut like that of a Russian peasant boy, trimmed 
around the pudding basin—hanging over a long, pointed nose, which 
overshadowed a sharp and strenuous chin. Miss Futell herself 
might have been called pretty or not, according to taste. She had 
good eyes and complexion, and now, under the influence of excite- 
ment, was remarkably attractive. Some people might have found 
her features cast a little too finely, showing that shade of the weasel 
which peeps out of so many of our types of English women bred to 
self-sufficiency ; the Rossetti type re-modelled by the public school 
for girls. 

But we cannot look at that rather grimy French flat through 
Miss Futell’s eyes, for vision is but relative. Miss Futell was gazing 
not at a soiled second-hand room, but at the frame of her first 
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attempt at life. These low-ceilinged walls did not represent to her 

a few meagre boxes of space packed into a beehive of other similar 

boxes ; they were the gateways of freedom, of independence. The 

roses which had faded on the wall-paper were, to her, rooted in 

paradise. The linen-decked windows across the courtyard were 

portholes of romance; the uneven parquet was the floor of the 
ace of dreams. 

Miss Futell had come to Paris surrounded by the glamour of her 
friends’ adulation. She had passed from Cheltenham to the Slade 
School of Art and a ladies’ residential hall. Prizes and professional 
acclamation had gathered thick about the ruts of her progress. One 
or two of her more effusive friends had even ejaculated ‘ genius ’ in 
her presence, and Janet had acquired very high estimations both of 
her own capacities and of her mission in life. She had settled down 
to the steady labour of the Art Schools, living in a select pension 
well known in the Montparnasse quarter. But she soon found that 
inspiration was shy of pensions. Daily contact with American 
ladies of uncertain age, limited education, and unlimited enthusiasm, 
with Greek law students who considered themselves objects meriting 
worship from inexperienced English girls, with solid-headed Scandi- 
navians, and with luxuriant South American women who became 
jealous if a fellow boarder conversed for a few minutes after supper, 
put a hard snaffle into the mouth of poor Pegasus. And it was 
pampering also to be over-watched, to have to answer madame’s 
questions about the jaunts of the evening before, to see her shocked 
face when one answered that one had been to hell with a male friend, 
though hell were only the very dull cabaret on the Boulevard de 
Clichy. No, Miss Futell had to have her liberty, and liberty, firstly, 
meant enclosure, a place of one’s own, a shell into which une could 
fit one’s sensitive tail like a hermit crab, into which one could retreat, 
from which one could wave defiance to the world. 

But nowadays it is easier to desire liberty than to achieve it. 
Janet’s Pegasus remained stalled at Madame Dufau’s. for several 
months after she had decided to open the stable door. She had, of 
course, made friends with several of her fellow students, amongst 
them a couple of American boys, a Scottish student, and the shock- 
haired, canary woman whom she had admitted to her confidence. 
Janet had put her troupe of admirers and friends on to the quest of 
& studio or flat, but for several months nothing had been found. 
Lucie Marich, the shock-headed girl, had offered her the half of her 
own studio, but Lucie, though extraordinarily stimulating and 
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talented, lived in such a chaos of neglect and disorder that Janet, 
without hesitation, had refused ; besides, the studio was only a cock- 
loft over a mews, and Janet suspected that in the summer-time it 
might not be free from ‘ parasitic inconveniences,’ as she termed 
them. At last, to her joy, the Scotch boy, Andrew Farrar, had dis- 
covered this flat. It had been occupied by a model whom he occa- 
sionally employed, and the lady having regulated her position in 
society by marrying one of her ‘clients,’ had left it empty. It is 
unnecessary to add that the seizure had not been effected without a 
considerable outlay upon tips and ‘ God’s pence’ by Andrew, but of 
this Janet was not told. 

So here we have Janet gazing at her prospective nest with little 
pangs of the anguish of a too vivid delight. She had a tape measure 
in her hands with which she would reduce to mere feet and inches the 
boundaries of her immeasurable liberty ; or, in other words, she 
wanted to know how much furniture she might buy. There were 
three rooms. The kitchen was four feet by eight, and the two other 
rooms, of equal size, were twelve feet by ten; one had larger windows 
than the other because of architectural requirements ; this room was 
to be the studio, the one with the smaller windows the bedroom. 
There was no gas or electric light, and the water came only as high 
as a tap on the second floor and had to be carried up from thence. 
The staircase was narrow, dark, steep, and spiral, and the front door 
was a massive old porte cochére with a smaller postern in it for night- 
times. The awkward part about the flat was that the minute front 
hall led directly into the bedroom through which one would have to 
pass to the studio ; but to reverse the uses of the rooms was unthink- 
able, the light in one being so much better than in the other. 

‘ Still,’ remarked Janet, ‘ it may be a little awkward if all one’s 
visitors have to pass through one’s bedroom.’ 

‘Mais! Pas du tout,’ answered Lucie. ‘ Bedroom, pah! Who 
has a bedroom? You buy a sommier, a box spring mattress. In 
the day-time you cover it with a rug, it becomes a divan. Your 
trunk, with another rug, makes more seats, you do your toilette in 
the kitchen ; et voila/ If your friends are snobs you do not tell 
them that they are lounging on your bed. If they are like us, what 
does it matter ?’ 

‘ Oh, but you’re a pig, you know, my dear.’ 

‘Well, what if I am a pig? So will you be a pig too. Being 
clean is very nice, I admit, for jeunes filles or for cocottes, or when 
there are plenty of people to clean you, but when you have to 
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think, think, think; when you have to torture your mind and 
your feelings to get out just one little picture perfectly ; what 
mental energy have you left for the business of cleanliness? Eh?’ 

‘Oh, go on, get excited, Lucie,’ said Janet clapping her hands. 

* Of course I get excited. It’s my business to get excited. I 
won’t be calm,’ exclaimed Lucie, stumping about the room and 
waving her arms. ‘And you ought to get excited too. One 
can’t really be an artist unless one has an inordinate capacity for 
excitement. Calmness is for cows, as one of your writers says. 
Are you a cow ?’ 

‘If it is a sommier mademoiselle needs,’ murmured the concierge 
in her greasy voice, ‘ I know a locataire who has a good second-hand 
one to sell. I could arrange the matter.’ 

‘Is it clean ?’’ snapped Lucie. 

‘But Lucie,’ cried Janet, ‘and just now you were saying, a fig 
for cleanliness.’ 

‘Bosh,’ said Lucie. ‘That isn’t what I mean. Butno. You 
won’t buy a second-hand sommier ; it is a false economy.’ 

‘Bah,’ said the concierge, as she made her heavy way down- 
stairs, feeling defrauded of her expected commission on the sale. 
‘That is not a woman, it is a figure escaped from a puppet show.’ 

‘ And I’ve got a real parquet floor,’ cried Janet, making a few 
turns of a waltz across the room, ‘ A real parquet floor, and we'll 
polish it till it is like a mirror.’ 

‘Do you understand, petite béte,’ retorted Lucie, ‘ that every 
stroke you put on to that floor is a stroke you don’t put on to your 
canvasses? ’ 

‘Oh then, the femme de ménage will do it,’ said Janet carelessly. 

Janet’s furnishing cost her some five pounds, although she 
bought only the sommier new and everything else second-hand. 
Andrew, who had sold some illustrations to a London magazine, 
presented her with an easy chair, which had cost him the greater 
part of his windfall. Aided by Andrew and the two Americans, 
Derrok Hall and Prince Lewis, she had cleaned up the flat, dis- 
tempered the walls, whitewashed the ceilings, and scrubbed the 
floor. She had repudiated ideas of paid help. She wanted to get 
intimate with her room, she had said, to do everything at first 
herself ; to make with her own hands the interior in which she 
must live, tenderly as an oyster lines his shell with mother-of- 
pearl. She had a fortnight of hard play, for that is not work 
which is so joyous as our first furnishing; and Janet had never 
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before touched housekeeping or house-making of any kind. Books 
games, and art, as well as a minimum of sewing, had hitherto 
filled her life. 

During this fortnight Janet and her three boy friends had 
done no drawing or painting, save with the whitewash brush. 
They even dragged the furniture and the stove on a handcart 
along the boulevards of Montparnasse. The stove itself was halted 
half-roads, taken into a students’ café, and solemnly baptised 
‘Beelzebub.’ It was christened with hot grog and lemon, for the 
day was very cold. They enjoyed themselves, extremely good 
humour sparkled like the frost on the roads. But Lucie would 
have nothing to do with Janet’s furnishing. 

‘I have not paid my monthly fees at the art school in order 
to help you furnish,’ she said,’ and it is foolishness wasting so much 
time over it. All could have been done in one day, as I did.’ 

‘It isn’t wasting time being jolly,’ retorted Andrew with some 
heat. 

‘ Certainly not, if it’s the right sort of jollity,’ said Lucie. ‘ But 
that is rubbish jollity.’ 

‘And what’s your sort of jollity ?’ said Andrew, who always 
wanted the last word, ‘mooning over a story by Tchekov that 
wou'd give the pip to an undertaker’s mute; or raving like a 
bedlamite over the beauty of the contents of a dust-bin ?’ 

This little group of five persons was not exactly a mutual ad- 
miration society. On the whole the admiration of each was princi- 
pally reserved for his own ability, and the affection felt for the 
other members of the coterie was tinged with gentle complacent pity. 
In pure ability they all stood perhaps upon a fairly equal level ; 
they were all blessed with that high natural capacity for painting 
which can be found in any quantity in the Parisian art schools, 
but which, alone, will bring nobody to success. This kind of talent 
is like the engine of a petrol launch, useless unless properly steered ; 
and each of the five members differed considerably about the direc- 
tion of the course. Lucie was the most generally admired, because 
one could not but admit that, however much one might criticise 
her work, her whole life was comprised in the one word ‘ Art.’ 
She had no free ends, and these other youths could forgive her 
want of personal charm because they could draw fire for themselves 
from her super abundant vitality. Janet deplored Lucie’s wildness, 
Lucie thought Janet might do something if she would wake up, 
Janet being the typical stilted ‘ genius’ of the Slade school ; Andrew, 
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who was an admirer of Gaston la Touche, thought the Americans 
were too cold and precise, while the Americans, who were working 
hard to gain medals at the ‘Sarlon,’ thought Andrew’s painting 
sloppy and vague. But these divergences of opinion were, on the 
whole, kept decently hidden, and did not prevent the five from 
being excellent friends and constant companions. They worked at 
the same art school in the mornings, lunched at the same cheap 
restaurant, also dined there together, and often made Sunday 
trips in a group to St. Cloud, or Charenton, upon the Seine steam- 
boats. 


II. 


By the New Year, Janet was thoroughly settled in her new 
area of liberty, and clucking to Pegasus to gee-up because the road 
was now clear, she gave up her art school and settled down to 
hard work at home. She ordered three or four canvasses as large 
as her small studio would conveniently house, and set about pre- 
paring an important picture for the New Salon. She had rather 
hazy notions about the subject of the picture, but was quite clearly 
conscious that it was to be striking, something worthy of her re- 
putation as a Slade prize student. She thought of painting some- 
thing from her imagination, a composition of figures, nude and 
half-nude, which would reveal her powers of draughtsmanship. 
So she began to make ‘a series of charcoal sketches for the 
composition. She worked thus for several days and became 
tather surprised by the difficulties of the task. Somehow the 
thing wouldn’t come strikingly. 

In her Slade prize picture, the subject and treatment had 
been suggested to her by a well-known artist, a friend of her father’s. 
He had, of course, not actually helped her in her work but he 
had criticised the picture as it progressed . . . but of course he 
had never touched the picture himself. The prize had been won 
quite honestly. It was all her own work . . . She had heard that 
some students in Paris, wishing to be well viewed in the Salon, would 
hire well-known artists to give private lessons. The well-known 
artist suggested subject and treatment and even painted on the 
student’s work, until it was judged sufficiently complete. His 
fee also included the pressure of his influence with the jury and 
hanging committee. But of course Janet’s pride would not permit 
her to stoop to that sort of action; besides, it was extremely 


expensive. 
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After having worried her compositions with growing dissatis- 
faction for a fortnight, Janet doctored herself with an evening of 
very mild debauch in Montmartre with Lucie, Andrew, and one of 
the Americans. They dined on the Butte, danced at the Moulin 
de la Galette, and finished up, well after midnight, at the cabaret 
of the Active Rabbit. On the next morning Janet awoke late, 
feeling slightly upset from a mixture of drinks which she had 
taken, ignorant of their effect on the liver. She stared about her 
little apartment and suddenly realised to her horror that it 
was as disorderly and neglected as though she were Lucie herself. 
Her absorption in her work had deadened her consciousness of 
externalities. The place was a chaos. 

She sprang from bed, ate a hasty breakfast without appetite, 
and set to work steadily to clean down her flat. She could not 
imagine how she had become so neglectful. She was as bad as 
Lucie, and in no time the latter would be jeering at her. She 
wondered what Andrew, Derrok, and Prince could have thought. 
They had said nothing, of course ; but how they must have talked 
her over together. 

She thrust the still virgin canvasses against the wall, glanced 
through the composition sketches, tore them all up with an im- 
patient gesture, and with a broom began to attack the litter in the 
room. In the kitchen she found that she had been impatiently 
pushing things to one side, always meaning to clean them when she 
had leisure ; yet never finding the leisure for the act. Her whole 
stock of crockery had been used up, some of the plates on both 
sides. She was disgusted with herself. Never, she said, must 
such a thing occur again. 

She arrived at the little students’ restaurant late for lunch. 
It was a place of dingy white enamel and of second-hand mirrors. 
Spaces on the walls were decorated by two large flower paintings, 
now fading into monotonous browns: they had probably been 
accepted by some. former owner for a bad debt. 

* How’s your mouth ? ’ exclaimed Prince Lewis. 

‘ Beasts,’ replied Janet. ‘Why did you make me drink all 
those different things? I didn’t know they did that to you. I’ve 
washed my teeth five times this morning.’ 

‘Nobody’s education’s complete till they’ ve had a Katzen 
jammer,’ said Derrok Hall cheerily. 

‘Bah,’ said Lucie. ‘ You men think all education comes from 
alcohol or aphrodite.’ 
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‘Oh alliteration,’ cried Derrok. ‘ Vermouth and Venus. Go 
on, Prince.’ 

‘ Highballs and high-steppers,’ grunted Lewis. 

‘Oh, don’t begin talking sex,’ cried Janet. ‘I’m nearly worn 
out as it is. I never realised what a mess my flat was in. I’ve 
been cleaning up all the morning. And this afternoon I’ve got 
the worst of the job. I’ve got that blessed parquet floor. I will 
do it ; but I confess that I have almost a horror of rubbing that 
dreadful wax on the end of that awful pole. It breaks one’s back 
so, and blisters the hands. But I will beclean. There, Lucie! I 
do wish I could get a charwoman, though. But they seem to be 
extinct as the Dodo.’ 

‘I was beginning to hope better things of you,’ remarked Lucie. 

‘Look here,’ said Andrew. ‘I’ll come and do your parquet 
floor if you will do something for me.’ 

‘ What is the fee?’ asked Janet smiling. 

‘Let me make a sketch portrait of you for the Salon.’ 

‘Oh Lord, I do hate posing.’ 

‘Which do you hate the worst then? Only head and shoulders, 
you know.’ 

‘No, I'll pose. I hate the beeswax the more.’ 

The beeswaxing of the parquet floor was a tedious operation. 
First the floor was well cleaned by means of a pad of steel twinings, 
which was scraped vigorously to and fro along each separate block 
of oak in the floor. Then a lump of beeswax, affixed to the end 
of a long pole, was similarly rubbed to and fro until each segment 
of wood had received a sufficient coating. As each wood block 
was but some eighteen inches by four the scratching and rubbing 
necessary to clean and wax the three rooms and the minute hall 
was no inconsiderable task. Then the floor had to be skated all 
over with brushes fixed to the feet. ; 

‘Phew, Miss Futell,’ said Andrew when the task was over. 
‘And how often must that be done ?’ 

‘Twice a week at least,’ replied Janet, vigorously polishing 
with a flannel duster until each individual block began to take the 
lustre of a mahogany table. 

‘Oh Lord. I think it will have to be a full length portrait 
then.’ 

‘Oh, will it? You imagine I’ve got nothing better to do than 
to pose for you. I’ve got my own pictures to get ready. And 
I’ve done nothing yet.’ 
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On the following morning, Janet, faithful to her vow of clean- 
liness, washed up all her breakfast things, polished the knives, and 
left the kitchen in thorough order. Then, quite pleased by the 
aspect of the kitchen, she gave both bedroom and studio a vigorous 
dusting and went over the floor again with her flannel rag till it 
reflected the windows as if in sheets of ice. Being unaccustomed 
to work, she loitered over it, spending some time at her windows, 
looking at the to and fro hurry of the Frenchwomen who passed 
across the courtyard in their list slippers and morning wrappers, 
on errands to the market or to the shops. By the time her task 
was finished she looked at her watch, and was amazed to find that 
it was nearly twelve o’clock. 

In the afternoon she did not feel quite attuned to work, her 
imagination seemed stiff and reluctant ; so she remembered that 
there were some stockings to mend, and, although she had never 
been considered a good darner, she spent a quiet afternoon with 
her stockings, sitting cosily in Andrew Farrar’s chair, with her toes 
in the comfortable warmth of Beelzebub. By tea-time she was 
extraordinarily refreshed. 

Lucie came in and found her rolling her mended stockings into 
balls. The shock-headed girl gave a grunt of disgust and kicked 
one of the stocking balls into the bed-sitting room. 

‘How much work have you done to-day ?’ demanded Lucie. 

‘Well,’ Janet excused herself. ‘I have had a thorough clean 
up, you know.’ 

* But you cleaned up yesterday,’ said Lucie. 

‘Yes, but things don’t keep clean of themselves,’ said Janet 
rather coldly. 

‘No, and pictures don’t paint themselves by themselves,’ 
answered Lucie with an impatient movement. 

‘ Well, I can’t work if I don’t feel clean,’ said Janet decisively, 
obliterating the past fortnight from her memory. 

‘If you were working, ‘really working,’ retorted Lucie, ‘ you 
wouldn’t know whether you were clean or dirty. What is cleanli- 
ness or dirtiness anyhow? It is only relative. Your cleanliness 
is only a comparative form of dirt. And if it is only more or less 
dirty, what does it matter if one’s mind is above it all ? The brutes 
don’t feel dirty because their minds aren’t awake, and men do feel 
dirt because their minds are just awake. But the cleanliness 
they make is only a thousandth part of the dirtiness they 
leave. Your mind can get outside all that, when you are more 
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awake still; like the yogis for instance. The artist has to have 
some of that in him. When the scientist is dealing with molecules 
he doesn’t worry about physical matter; so when the artist is 
dealing with things of the mind he can’t degrade his flight in order 
to catch a flea biting his wings.’ 

‘Oh, bother your paradoxes!’ said Janet. ‘Have a cup of tea.’ 

Lucie roamed around the room. 

‘Your cleanliness is only a comparative piggishness,’ she 
reiterated. ‘Look here ’—she drew her finger along the edge of the 
window and exhibited a dusty smear upon it. ‘I am honest any- 
how ; and it’s more difficult and more praiseworthy to be honest 
than to be clean. You can be an artist without being clean, but 
you can’t be one without being honest. Mentally honest, I mean ; 
that has nothing to do with francs and sous. When you're dead, 
who will worry whether you were clean or dirty? Turner lived 
like a pig, for instance.’ 

‘ And Delacroix like a courtier,’ said Janet with a quiet air of 
triumph. 

‘That’s why his colours are so muddy,’ answered Lucie. 
‘Flowers don’t grow in sterilized earth—they like dung and 
microbes.’ . 

‘Lemon or milk ?’ asked Janet, with the mulish air of one who 
declines to discuss a subject further. 

‘ All right,’ said Lucie ; ‘I know what you mean when you look 
like that. But you will see.’ 

Janet, coming to the end of the month, realised with a growing 
feeling of dismay that the promised pictures for the Salon had not 
yet been imagined. The flat was quite clean and, thanks to the 
assistance of Andrew Farrar, the parquet was like polished bronze. 
Janet had found a certain exhilaration in this act of cleaning ; 
there was an almost moral satisfaction in it. She also took great 
delight in pondering over little improvements to the flat, in re- 
arranging her meagre stock of furniture to the best advantage, in 
thinking out small labour-saving devices, and so on. But she also 
had found that this sort of occupation was not a good preparation 
for artistic work. 

Once the practical element in her was set going, it was difficult 
to stop it. She could not move at will from the one mood to the 
other. After cleaning up in the morning, she would get out her 
materials and begin to draw, but she found it hard to concentrate 
on the blank paper. She would trace a few tentative lines, and even 
while so doing her mind would be playing with some domestic detail. 
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She could, of course, easily have painted a bouquet of flowers, 
or have hired a model for a portrait; but she had in her fantasy 
something much more ambitious. She had set her teeth—she 
vowed that she would do something striking or nothing at all. 
She would not sneak in by the back door of the Salon with a pretty 
piece of still life painting. Artistically she had held her head very 
high in that little group of five, and she could not bear to bend it 
lower. 


Ill. 


During the early part of February, Janet was torn between the 
demands of domesticity, which would prevent her imagination 
from taking its free flight, and her pride on the other hand, which 
hated the idea of Lucie’s mordant comments were domesticity to 
be cast pro tem. overboard. In the second week she had discarded 
all ideas of painting an imaginary composition and had passed in 
review all her sketches, choosing from them three which she thought 
might be refined and improved into quite remarkable landscapes. 
These three she flung on to the canvas, enlarging them from the 
sketches. She had decided to do the necessary recomposition 
directly in the large. Time also was getting short, for the sending- 
in day at the New Salon was quite early in March. 

As long as she was working actually from the sketches, she 
painted vigorously with her practised brush, but as soon as she 
began to project improvements her hand seemed to lose its skill. 
The truth is that her masters, having trained her sedulously in 
the study of a few specialised aspects of nature, especially that 
of the nude, had omitted to impress upon her the fact that painting 
is, above all, the art of making pictures. She had been trained 
as a reproducer, but not as an inventor: her imagination—that 
supreme gift of the artist—had been put to sleep, and only Lucie 
had realised what a hard and exclusive concentration would be 
needed to awaken it again. 

A second preoccupation also tended to come between her and 
her work. Andrew Farrar had begun the portrait which was 
payment for his exercises upon the parquet floor. Now, when 4 
young and unattached man begins to paint the portrait of an 
attractive and vital girl, more especially when this act is performed 
during the warm February which often heralds a majestic spring- 
time, the consequences are apt to be obvious. There is, more- 
over, no more subtle way of love-making than this portrait painting. 
You may sit quite close to your model, with her head on a level 
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with your own. You may gaze right into her eyes without giving 
her excuse for embarrassment. You can put on a serious con- 
centrated professional air while yet your eyes may be saying things 
to her’s which awaken in her an ever-quickening response. 

Andrew Farrar made the most of his opportunities. He had 
a pair of clear grey eyes which created queer little whirlpools of dis- 
turbance in Janet’s emotional regions. Janet had never thought 
much of Andrew’s painting; his colour she had judged as garish, 
and his drawing lacked refinement, especially when compared 
with her own, although she admitted that he had a knack (as she 
called it) of making his portraits like the sitters, which her own 
seldom were. As the portrait progressed—or rather as the senti- 
ments. induced by the portrait painting progressed—Janet found 
herself modifying her hitherto harsh judgment upon Andrew’s 
work. She thought that perhaps the freshness of his colouring 
might be a reflection of his frank nature, his power of producing 
_ likenesses might indicate capacity for profound psychology. Of 
course, coming from a Scotch Academy, he could not be expected 
to have the cachet of the Slade School, but she now asked herself 
—was refinement everything ? Lucie, for instance, wasn’t refined, 
and without doubt Lucie was getting on like a house afire. 

Janet’s portrait was in fact the best thing Andrew had ever 
painted. He worked like one inspired ; indeed, he was inspired, 
and he had no doubt at all about the vexed question of Leonardo’s 
relations to Monna Lisa. But whatever effect the progress of 
love had on Andrew, it had a contrary one upon Janet. To begin 
with, she wasn’t painting Andrew’s portrait. And often she found 
herself standing, palette in hand, dreaming heart-throbbing day- 
dreams when she ought to have been trying to draw a tree or model 
& cumulus of cloud. However, no matter what the obstacles, the 
springtime drew on, and with it the Ides of March—as fatal to 
many an art student whore dreams have mounted gloriously as 
ever did Cesar’s. 

The portrait was finished and sent in, with a public fanfare 
and toasts to its success at the little dingy restaurant. Janet 
brought her pictures to some sort of conclusion. But she was so 
little satisfied with their appearance, that she despatched them in 
secret, and said nothing to anyone about it. To friends who were 
inquisitive, she answered with a shrug— 

‘I think I shall stick to the Salon d’Automne. You know 
they don’t like you to send to both shows,’'—although she had never 
exhibited at the Salon d’Automne. 
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During the interlude of inability to work which follows the 
early days of Salon competitors, Janet was twisted between hope 
and despair. If her dinner had digested very well, she saw her 
pictures in rosier lights than she had at the moment of the sending- 
in day : on the contrary, if her appetite was failing she remembered 
her work as muddy, feebly composed and insignificant. On the 
whole, her moods were optimistic because, as she was falling more 
and more in love with Andrew, she became more and more happy, 
more and more radiant, and in consequence more and more healthy. 
Nobody would have contested her claim to beauty. A kind of 
glow shone through her, which obliterated any small deficiencies 
of conventional perfection. Andrew’s digestion was also in perfect 
condition, and they jeeringly commented upon each other’s appe- 
tite at the numerous téte-d-téte meals which they had together at 
St. Cloud, Charenton, Vincennes, or in small bistros near the forti- 
fications, where they went upon sketching expeditions. The 
sketches, as a rule, either represented a hastily smudged-in Andrew 
posing before an indistinguishable landscape, or a Janet painted 
in blobs with a background of pure colour indicating earth and sky. 

At last, one morning before she had got up, the concierge 
pushed a letter under her door. Janet sprang from bed and seized 
the envelope. It was marked ‘Société Nationale du Salon des 
Beaux-Arts.’ It was her notice... of acceptance? .. . of 
refusal? She held it up to the light, trying to guess the colour 
of the notice within ; for white would mean acceptance ; green, 
refusal. But she could not pierce the envelope. Then she thrust 
an impatient finger beneath the flap and tore open the letter. 

She stood in her nightdress staring at the sheet with its printed 
notice of courteous refusal. The very phrasing of the notice 
irritated her. Printed regrets: an insult. Regrets must be 
personal to be regrets at all. She stared round her little room, 
and for a moment hated its tidiness. Just opposite her was 4 
tall piece of looking-glass nailed tothe wall. She glowered at herself 
in it, and noted how she was reflected in the parquet floor as a tall 
column of lighter tint, like a figure on a monument. She hated 
the parquet floor. All her disappointment rose up in a gust of 
generalised hatred for all her surroundings. She had a moment 
of temptation to smash all the plates in the kitchen and to strew 
them about the flat. Above all she hated Lucie, with her peering 
nose and her ridiculous top-knot. 

But moods like this are as transient as they are keen. She 
was drawing in that first deep sigh which seems to sweep evil 
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humours out of the system, when there sounded a loud knocking 
at her door. 

‘Who is there?’ she called out, gathering her nightdress 
about her instinctively, although the door was locked. 

‘It’s me—Farrar,’ replied Andrew’s voice. 

‘I’m not dressed yet,’ answered Janet. ‘Come back in twenty 
minutes and bring some croissants with you.’ 

‘Isay, ...’ began Andrew. 

‘Oh, go away!’ cried Janet. She felt shy of talking to Andrew 
in her nightdress, even though the locked door was between 
them. 

‘ All right,’ answered Andrew, and his feet clattered down the 
staircase. 

Janet dressed quickly, making the coffee for breakfast as she 
put on her clothes. She was dressed, but still in the kitchen when 
Andrew knocked once more. 

‘ Come in,’ she cried, for the door was now unlocked. 

‘Hullo!’ cried Andrew ; ‘ here are the croissanis all ’ot. I'll 
put ’em on the table in the squat room.’ 

‘I... say,” he ejaculated a moment later. 

‘ What is it ?’ asked Janet, coming in with the coffee-pot. 

*Isn’t that rotten luck!’ said Andrew, waving a green notice. 

‘Oh, I’m so sorry. You've been chucked, too!’ cried Janet. 

‘But this is your notice,’ said Andrew. ‘I found it on the 
table. I say it is rotten luck. I am sorry. But I thought you 
hadn’t sent in.’ 

Janet came forward slowly with the coffee-pot. She had left 
the notice on the table through forgetfulness. It was very hard to 
have to confess to Andrew and to the others the fact of her failure ; 
aggravated by the fact of her secrecy. Her underlip began to 
tremble. She set down the coffee-pot with great care, for already 
her eyes were beginning to fill with tears of self-pity. Then—she 
didn’t quite know how it happened, but she was sobbing, her face 
hidden against Andrew’s shoulder. 

‘I was a pig, Andrew,’ she said at last. ‘I didn’t want any- 
body to know. I wanted to have my cake and eat it. But I 
don’t mind now. I don’t really. Of course I am disappointed, 
but it served me right.’ She stood away from him and wiped her 
eyes. ‘ There, it’s allright now. Have some coffee . . . and give 
me & croissant before they’re quite cold . . . dear.’ 

They ate and drank in silence, gazing one at the other with 
equal delight. At last Andrew said, looking around him : 
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‘I don’t see why we shouldn’t keep this place on, and the old 
parquet floor and all. Eh?’ 

‘But you haven’t asked me to marry you, yet,’ cried Janet 
with a laugh. 

‘ But you will ?’ said Andrew anxiously. 

She plumped down on her knees before him. 

‘ Oh, you old idiot,’ she cried, ‘ of course I will, if...’ 

‘If what ?’ asked Andrew. 

‘If you'll promise to keep the parquet polished.’ 

‘ Andrew, dear,’ she remarked pensively as, at twelve o'clock, 
she was putting on her hat to go to the restaurant, ‘do you think 
it would be very beastly of me if we didn’t tell them, Lucie and 
the others, you know, about those Salon pictures ? ’ 

Andrew looked at her quizzically. This is the kind of joke a 
Scotsman does appreciate. 

‘You tell ’em about our getting married,’ he said. ‘That'll 
be success enough for one day.’ 

They received an ovation from the Americans. 

‘Good old Andrew!’ cried Prince and Derrock. ‘Our con- 
gratulations.’ 

‘ You knew ?’ exclaimed Janet. 


‘Why Robson told us.’ 

‘Mr. Robson knew ?’ queried Janet in surprise. 

* Yes, and we hope you'll be jolly well hung.’ 

‘ What are you talking about-?’ 

‘Why, his pictures, of course ; they are all accepted.’ 
‘ You never told me a word,’ cried Janet. 

‘Oh, I forgot all about it,’ answered Andrew happily. 


IV. 


A few days ago I called at the studio of Andrew Farrar, who, 
thanks to his faculty of catching a likeness—though I do not agree 
with his wife’s estimate of his psychological profundity—is now 
becoming a very promising young portrait painter. He was not in, 
and I ventured to track him to his home, that is, to the flat which 
once was Janet’s. I knocked at the door, and Janet opened it to 
me. She was dressed in an overall, had a large glove upon one 
hand and a tin of encaustic in the other. 

‘I thought Andrew had come back,’ she said. ‘Excuse the 
mess I am in, I’m just polishing the floor.’ 

‘ Andrew’ll be back in a moment,’ she went on. ‘Come in, 
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only don’t make too much noise. Jackie is asleep and the girl is 
out, so I’m in sole charge.’ 

I came into the little sitting-room. On the floor was lying a 
broom and the flat brushes which one places on the feet like skates 
in order to coax the last shine from the beeswax. 

‘So you are polishing the floor,’ I said. ‘ But didn’t I once 
hear some tale of a compact with Andrew about it ? ’ 

‘Oh, you have heard that old story,’ said Mrs. Farrar, laughing. 
‘Why, it’s true, but Andrew is so busy nowadays. And besides, 
we don’t use beeswax on a pole any longer. That was a primitive 
way. It’s quite an easy job with this encaustic paste. And, do 
you know, that wretch Andrew knew about encaustic all the while. 
He never told me for fear I would not then pose for that portrait.’ 

And she nodded towards the mantelpiece, where Farrar’s first 
Salon picture now hangs. 

‘It’s very good,’ I said. 

‘Of course Andrew’s much cleverer than he was then,’ said 
Janet. ‘ His work is much more refined nowadays. Yet do you 
know I feel that it will be a long time before he paints anything 
teally better. It’s got so much life in it. But perhaps that is 
my vanity. DoIdraw now? Oh, yes. Now and then to amuse 
Jackie, you know.’ 

Lucie has been very successful and is well on her way towards 
notoriety, or perhaps fame. She was elected a member of the 
Salon d’Automne on her first exhibits, and has now been taken 
up and is being pushed by an important modern art dealer in the 
Rue de la Boétie. I have heard that Janet is sometimes jealous 
of Lucie’s success : she hints at times that if she had not married 
she might have more than rivalled Lucie’s reputation. Of this I 
am not sure. I guess how much toil, agony and self-denial have 
contributed to Lucie’s progress. A friend once found her so ill that 
she could not stand, lying in bed and painting upon a canvas 
which was laid upon the floor : I have known that she has sometimes 
worked till she fainted at her easel. Her queer person is consumed 
by a passion for paint which drives her on. Yet I have heard 
that Lucie is envious of Janet, because of Jackie. That may be: 
but I am sure of two things. Janet would not exchange Jackie 
for Lucie’s success. Lucie could not give up her painting for the 
sake of Jackie: more likely is it that she would pester his young 
life by over-much posing. If Jackie were Lucie’s he would be in 
danger of becoming ‘ painted to death ’ ! 





LEOPARDS AND AJALA. 
BY MAJOR B. R. M. GLOSSOP. 


THE leopard, under a variety of names, is widely distributed over 
three continents; numerous accounts have been written of his 
habits, disposition, fear of human beings or the reverse, all strangely 
at variance with each other. 

The truth seems to be that no animal adapts himself more 
readily to the conditions that obtain in a country. 

Experience of white men and rifles reduces him, round an Indian 
hill station or on the rocky kopje bordering a South African farm, 
to a cowardly marauder who rarely plucks up courage to pick up 
a stray dog or an outlying goat. In proportion as the country 
suits his methods and the offensive powers of humans diminish, so 
does his boldness apparently increase, and when it does so increase 
there comes a point at which no beast on earth is such a peril to 
man. There is no escape from him ; his agility takes him on to and 
through the thatched roof of a native hut by night as easily as it 
takes him up a tree by day; he will find the weakest spot in any 
fence, and if there is no weak spot he will come over the top. 

He will stalk a man half the day in the bush, and even attack 
him in broad daylight in the open, without provocation. 

I had little idea of the danger of leopards, excepting when 
wounded or cornered, until I once spent the greater part of a year 
in the bush-country some 600 miles up the Niger and lying to the 
west of the river. I was practically the first white man there and 
mine were the first rifles. No native would tackle the beasts with 
bow and arrow or spear, unless he happened to be in a very safe 
place himself and had recently poisoned arrow heads. 

The country apparently was not to the taste of thelion. I never 
saw one and only occasionally thought I saw old tracks, indeed I 
came to doubt even that ; there is little or no difference in the spoor 
of a lion ora leopard excepting the size, and there were leopards 
in that country that would be quite capable of showing spoor 
equal to that of a grown lioness. The leopard from time imme- 
morial had ranged a monarch of all he surveyed, and his behaviour 
quite upset all preconceived notions gained in other countries. 

Again, the bush was exactly suited to him : there were few really 
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large trees, but the trunks were so numerous and the intervening 
spaces so filled with high, rank grass, that vision, even of an up- 
standing buck, was limited to a very few yards, excepting only in 
the marshy glades that occurred at long intervals. Smaller buck 
and animals that could keep low were as a rule invisible. Even 
in the open it was remarkable how the brilliant leopard-coat har- 
monised exactly with the yellow grass flecked with black shadows 
from the trees. I have seen one at close, unpleasantly close, range, 
and actually remember wondering what it was, finally deciding 
that I was shooting at a lion as I could distinguish no spots. 

His approach when meaning to kill was as nearly soundless in 
this bush as it is well known to be in other lands. I once had a 
small buck that I had killed dragged some way through the bush 
to make a trail and left just at the edge of a clearing. I knew there 
was @ leopard about and was fairly sure he would come; further, 
I knew which way he would come, and it being dense bush was 
sure I must hear him and have due warning. 

I lay on the ground some ten yards only from the bait. I must 
be credited with at least a normal share of acuteness of hearing, 
it was a still evening, yet that leopard came before dusk ; he must 
have been aware of my presence, as he took the buck bodily and 
carried it off into the bush while I never pressed the trigger ; 
he was there and gone, bait and all, in a flash. I could only feel 
thankful in the circumstances that he had preferred the bait to me. 

I was in charge of a newly occupied province in the Western 
Sudan; the occupation had been unduly hastened owing to the 
attitude of another European power, indeed for a few short weeks 
my bit of leopard-haunted bush bid fair to achieve an unenviable 
notoriety, and almost attained the dignity of promoting a world 
crisis, till wiser counsels prevailed and it sank back into the oblivion 
from which it had so suddenly emerged. One result of the haste 
with which things had to be done was that my little army of occu- 
pation were at first soldiers only in name. It was the West African 
Frontier Force in its very earliest infancy ; the oldest soldier had 
barely three months’ service, there were no examples or traditions 
for the recruits to follow, the very rudiments of the profession of 
arms had to be learnt while they were on detachment and on active 
service. My levy were all Yorubas. The Yoruba has long since 
proved his valuable qualities as a soldier, but at the time of which 
I am writing he was by way of an experiment, and being some- 
what prone to excitement and not always so amenable to discipline 
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as his neighbours the Hausa or the Nupe, he was regarded doubt- 
fully in some quarters, which the more increased the anxiety of 
those who had the handling of him that he should make good. 

There was no trouble about drill; they simply revelled in it all 
the time, no sooner were they off parade than they would start 
drilling each other. Guard duty on the other hand simply bored 
them ; to march up and down in the sun with no possible enemy 
within miles when you might be eating yams in the shade was 
obviously futile. 

Ajala Balogun, a burly recruit, being an outspoken man of 
independent views, after one turn on guard definitely declined ‘ By 
the beard of the Prophet ’ to have anything more to do with it. 

Unfortunately for Ajala, but in the interests of discipline and the 
future of the Yoruba as a soldier, it was of more importance than 
he realised that he should obey orders, even to the extent of per- 
forming an uncongenial task, and punishment, severe and un- 
dignified, descended swiftly on his—well, perhaps not exactly his 
head. 

A few days later I took a day or two off after game in the bush. 
Besides some local carriers I took three of my recruit soldiers as 
an escort and to guard my camp in my absence ; mainly to show 
that an incident satisfactorily closed was over and forgotten, I 
specially selected Ajala as one of the escort. 

The first day was comparatively uneventful; I got two little 
duiker buck, but saw numerous traces of larger game of all sorts. 
The bush was very dense and the damp heat very oppressive. 
Followed a night of unspeakable torment from mosquitos and sand 
flies, but the second morning the thought of the unknown possi- 
bilities of what lay before me started me off hopefully again. 
For some hours I heard heavy beasts crashing away, but saw 
nothing till about noon, when I got a chance and floored one of the 
great prizes of Africa, a roan antelope bull. 

I took off his head and skin, and returning with them to my 
temporary camp, I sent the carriers, six in number, back to the car- 
cass to secure as much meat as they wished to take home with them. 
I did not like to be away another night from my headquarter camp 
so did not go out again, but busied myself cleaning the roan head 
till the carriers should return and we could all start homewards 
together. 

Five carriers came back with loads of meat; the sixth, they said, 
had cut off more than he could easily carry and had lagged behind. 
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Apparently when they missed him they waited and called ; they 
then heard a leopard, attracted possibly by the smell of blood ; 
this caused them to hurry on, keeping together, and they advanced 
the suggestion that the leopard had got the sixth carrier. So little 
however did this apparently worry them that it hardly occurred to 
me at the time to take the idea seriously ; I imagined rather that 
the man having a large supply of meat had gone straight home to 
avoid having to take his load as well. 

For one thing I knew nothing at the time of the characteristics 
of the local leopard, and for another I was almost as ignorant of 
the local inhabitant, the Bariba, who, I was subsequently to find, 
was about as casual with regard to human life as any race I have 
ever met. 

My party was now heavily loaded, carrying the roan head, 
skin, and meat in addition to the impedimenta they had brought 
out and one man short as well. The escort had to put up loads 
as well as the carriers. I started them all off together for head- 
quarters, and on the off chance of some accident having befallen 
the missing man I rode back myself along the track leading to the 
kill to investigate. 

The weather had meanwhile changed and I had not gone far 
when a tornado swooped down. I was forced to shelter behind a 
tree from the wind and from the tropical rain storm that succeeded 
it; at first I was only annoyed at the delay, but when it abated I 
found all tracks either way had been completely washed out. 

I could neither find the kill, nor, I soon discovered, was I by 
any means sure of my way back. I dismounted and, leading my 
pony, groped about to find some tracks to give me a lead in the 
right direction, in which I was entirely unsuccessful ; the sun was 
getting low, and about this time I heard the deep grunting of 
at least two leopards, one apparently coming along behind me. 
Although I did not yet realise that the beasts were anything to 
worry about in daylight, still, drenched to the skin as I was, 
bushed, and with a pony, I did not relish them as companions if 
I was to spend a night out, and I was feeling very uncomfortable 
about matters in general. 

At intervals I had been shouting and firing shots in the hope 
of attracting the attention of the missing carrier, and it was a very 
great relief when I heard answering shouts. It proved to be not 
the missing man, but Ajala. 

He, apparently, on nearing the main camp had felt uneasy about 
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me ; he knew that the storm would have obliterated all tracks and 
they all knew that one of the white man’s peculiarities was that, 
despite some intelligence in other matters, he was addicted to 
losing his way like a child in the African bush ; so distributing his 
load among the others, he hurried back to find me. 

We returned together without further incident, the last few 
miles in the dark ; thus ‘ By the beard of the Prophet,’ Ajala’s 
favourite oath, was an alliance cemented between me and my 
erstwhile unruly recruit. He had certainly saved the situation as 
far as I was concerned and it seemed an understood thing that he 
should in future become a regular attendant on my hunting trips. 

His particular function was to superintend camp arrangements, 
keep order among carriers, and collect local news of game, while 
with practice he became an adept at skinning beasts and curing 
hides. 

His great joy was to come out with me himself, carrying my 
second rifle, but sooth to say he was no hunter. The Yoruba 
country, the hinterland of Lagos, is thickly populated, there is but 
little game and the inhabitants are mostly agriculturists and traders; 
Ajala had never before left the confines of Yoruba and was naturally 
deficient in the bush-craft of the wilder tribes. He possessed, how- 
ever, the two virtues that count principally in making a pleasant 
companion when after game—keenness and pluck. 

As to the missing sixth carrier, he had neither returned to the 
main camp nor to his home. I scoured the bush with every man 
I could collect on the following day, but not a trace of him was to 
be found ; on the third day urgent matters unconnected with sport 
caused me to ‘trek’ suddenly to another part of the district, so 
his fate remained, to me, unknown. I could only hope he had his 
own reasons for decamping, but I was beginning to learn more of 
the local leopard and to realise that it was not impossible for a 
man lagging alone with freshly killed meat to disappear suddenly, 
even in broad daylight. 

Adventures with leopards were unfortunately not usually to the 
adventurous ; it was not often the white man with a rifle who met 
them and who could record his experiences ; it was the unarmed 
native, who simply failed to return to his hut. There were excep- 
tions, however. It would be about this time that I heard from the 
late Capt. A. W. Baker, of the Durham Light Infantry, who was 
out with a rifle in the same bush country, not 50 miles from my 
locality, when he had a remarkable experience. 
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A leopardess walked out of the bush in broad daylight and 
advanced straight at him, snarling and lashing her tail. It was an 
open glade where the grass had been burnt, so that she had no 
cover of any kind. She came quite slowly and was neither wounded 
nor cornered in any way. Baker himself was convinced that she 
momentarily expected him to bolt as she had probably seen natives 
do, when in a few bounds she would have struck him down and 
carried him off ; for his part he never feared anything, and not 
having previously had a chance at a leopard could hardly believe 
his good luck as she came slowly on. He covered her, but held his 
fire as he expected her to turn and give him a broadside shot ; 
when however she was within springing distance and still advanc- 
ing he thought something should be done and shot her through the 
chest, killing her on the spot. 

Another friend of mine, soon after this, brought me up a few 
more recruits. He had never had any experience of big game and 
was very anxious to shoot something, especially a great roan 
antelope, a coveted prize in most parts of Africa, but really plenti- 
fulin my bush. I fixed up a camp for him some miles away close 
to a small clearing and a few native huts. He returned the next 
evening and greeted me as follows: ‘Look here, I don’t understand 
this business. Am I supposed to be hunting big game or is big 
game hunting me, and anyway which is the most likely to get the 
skin of the other ?’ 

The story was as follows: soon after he had started into the 
bush on the first day, he realised that he was being shadowed ; some- 
thing, invisible in the bush, seemed always to move as he moved, 
stealthily, almost silently, first behind and then abreast of him. 
Once looking round suddenly after crossing a glade, he felt sure he 
saw a long, low shadow for a second, no chance of a shot. This 
sort of thing is apt to get on the nerves, and, indeed, the best rifle 
might well be useless if the unseen terror were to alight suddenly 
on your back. He returned to camp, by his own confession, rather 
earlier than he might have done had there been no confusion of 
ideas as to whether he was hunting or being hunted. 

That night his men cooked their food and slept in an empty 
hut some twenty yards from his tent. His boy (personal attendant) 
was accommodated under the outer fly. In the early hours a terri- 
fied boy appeared suddenly in the tent and said something had come 
out of the adjoining bush and was near the tent. 

It was a dark night, the moon had just gone down, nothing 
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describable could be seen or heard, yet as they both ‘stood to 
arms ’ in the tent they were acutely conscious that there was some- 
thing. It ended in an evacuation. Poking a rifle muzzle through 
the flap of the tent door, which had been closed, they fired several 
shots and then adjoined with what speed they might to the native 
hut, already packed with escort and carriers—the greater safety 
making amends for the ‘ Bouquet d’Afrique ’ in which the rest of 
the night was passed. 

Next morning there were leopard tracks round the tent, and 
after the flight the leopard had actually gone in and done a con- 
siderable amount of damage, quite what I forget, and I think my 
friend made light of it, and would not have minded the beast eating 
the bed and all, as long as he was not in it. 

It was always difficult at first to extract reliable information 
about game from the aborigines. In this particular instance it 
transpired that I had indeed sent my friend to a locality where 
game was plentiful ; what I had not understood at the time was 
that the little group of huts, scarcely to be dignified by the name 
of a village, were all empty, farming, if not living at all, having 
been made impossible by the depredations of a leopard or leopards. 

Not long afterwards I got the chance of visiting the spot myself. 
Forewarned is forearmed, and on reaching the clearing in the 
morning I at once turned all hands on to making a shelter for them- 
selves close to my tent and surrounding the whole with a ‘ zeriba.’ 
I left two loopholes to be baited on the outside and watched at 
night. Nothing apparently came near us that afternoon or the 
first night. On the afternoon of the second day I shot a small Oribi 
buck. I had two men with me, a Bariba and Ajala, the latter, 
though, as I have said, not a skilled bushman, being thoroughly 
reliable and, be it owned, I was feeling a little more respect for 
the local carnivora and was taking no unnecessary chances. ‘The 
Oribi was so small that the Bariba put it bodily on his head ; he 
was leading, I followed, and Ajala with my second rifle brought 
up the rear. 

The day had been intensely hot and it was a very still close 
evening. Presently we could hear the men in camp chopping wood 
and singing; ‘shikar’ was evidently over. I had been carrying 4 
heavy rifle, -500 express, all day on the chance of a quick shot. 
I handed my rifle to Ajala the while I lit a long deferred pipe. 
After walking a few paces I turned to take the rifle again, but Ajala 
had dropped back and I strolled slowly on, following the villager and 
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expecting Ajala to overtake us. Only a few yards of bush and an 
open glade some fifty yards across now separated us from the camp. 
My soldier had apparently missed us and was taking a line of his 
own ; the bush was very dense, but there was a rustling quite close 
on my left, keeping abreast of us. I remember thinking how the 
Yoruba had improved in his progress through the bush ; instead of 
crashing like a bull elephant he was really moving now like a cat. 

As we stepped out into the glade I glanced round to my left 
for Ajala, and there stood the very Raja of all leopards. 

A second later the Bariba with the buck, in front of me, saw 
him too. Witha yell he dropped the buck and would have bolted, 
were it not that instinctively I seized him, by the hair I think, 
and stopped him. Flight would undoubtedly have precipitated a 
charge. Hunting in this dense bush, where so often one lost sight 
of one’s men, I had adopted a very simple series of whistle signals 
which Ajala understood ; there were only three: ‘Stand still!’ 
‘Lie down!’ ‘Comeat once!’ I kept repeating the latter as I stood 
unarmed facing the leopard. How long this strained situation con- 
tinued I know not, probably only a matter of seconds, but there 
was time for the beast to ‘demonstrate’ at least twice. Exactly 
what he did I cannot describe, I suppose I was too agitated myself 
to note, but my impression is that he gave short springs with a 
medley of snarling grunts. The Bariba groaned each time, but 
luckily made no more attempts to bolt. 

A movement in the bushes, directly behind me this time ; for an 
instant I remember it occurred to me that if it was the leopard’s 
mate we were done, then to my relief Ajala appeared armed to the 
teeth with a rifle on each shoulder, and quite unconscious of any 
unusual occurrence except that his master had apparently gone mad 
and was whistling urgently for him when we were practically in 
camp. I stopped him just inside the bush with a movement of 
my hand, made a long arm, and, taking my Express rifle from him, 
felt myself again. 

For a second as I took the rifle my eye must have been off the 
leopard, and in that second he had vanished completely. So 
completely as to leave me wondering if it was indeed possible that 
& moment before he had been facing us within a few yards. I 
think that the fact that we held our ground disconcerted him, and 
the appearance of a third biped decided him that discretion for the 
time was the better part. 

He might have gone straight back into the bush from which 
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he had emerged, in which case it would have been the end of the 
story ; on the other hand, he might have taken across or up or down 
the glade. The grass was three to four feet high, but there was no 
othercover. Anant hill wasin front of me; I was at once on the top 
of it, looking down into the grass, and there he was, a long, low form 
moving swiftly and without sound, already nearing the cover beyond 
the glade. I took a quick shot at what I could see of him, aiming 
well forward; he stopped an instant, stood right up and snarled 
over his shoulder ; this gave me a better mark for my second shot, 
and at that he turned and with one great bound disappeared into 
a thick patch beyond the clearing. 

He had given no sign of being hit, but might be wounded, and 
if so would be a terrible customer in that bush; great caution 
was therefore imperative. 

Ajala had no caution; he would always run in like a terrier 
after a rabbit. He was about to plunge headlong in the thicket 
when my shouts restrained him. 

All the men from camp, hearing the shots, had now joined us, 
and I started them bombarding the thicket with sticks and stones 
while I covered with my rifle. Ajala meanwhile, being held back 
from his frontal attack, still like a little dog, had run round to 
flank and got right into the bush. I imagined he was behind me 
till a yell of delight told me he had found something, and there in 
@ dense clump of grass under a tree was the leopard stone dead. 

It was unfortunate that, owing to unavoidable circumstances, 
the very careful measurements of this beast which I took on the 
spot were all lost, the more unfortunate as his size was such that I 
should not dare to assert them from memory only ; all I can say is 
that his skin as it now adorns my wall tapes nine feet three inches 
from nose to tip of tail. He was a very old male, with teeth s0 
much worn that he may have had difficulties about seizing game, 
which possibly explains his peculiar fondness for taking walks 
with human beings. 

Many pleasant shoots followed, with Ajala always in atten- 
dance. The difficulty in getting information about game continued 
for some time; the visit of the white man was looked on with some 
distrust by the outlying villages, and to be quite fair to them they 
sometimes were correct in supposing that sport was not the only 
object. Reports would come in that some village devoted more 
time to kidnapping raids, molesting traders, or other unlawful 
occupations than they did to peaceful husbandry. These reports 
were not always easy to verify, and I would go and camp near the 
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village, interview the head-man, pick up what information I could, 
and at least show them that there was a white man who might 
have to be reckoned with sooner or later. 

Combining business with pleasure, one of my questions to the 
head-man of the village generally concerned the species of game to 
be found in the vicinity, and it sometimes occurred that an uneasy 
conscience prompted the wish to be rid of me quickly, and I would 
be assured that there was no game whatever. This was obviously 
untrue, as the bush was everywhere crossed and recrossed with 
spoor. 

One of these occasions led to a slight excess of zeal on the part 
of Ajala. I had arrived ata village one evening and requested the 
presence of the local potentate next morning. I was having 
breakfast when I heard a disturbance outside my tent and found 
Ajala shaking the aforesaid potentate till his eyes goggled. ‘By the 
beard of the prophet,’ he was exclaiming, ‘the white man comes 
to shoot game and you say there isno game.’ I proved the man 
lied by shooting two hartebeeste quite close by; I also found a 
reason for the guilty conscience, but as the trouble in which the 
village had been involved was slight and did not demand any 
drastic measures, and asalso I presented them with the meat of the 
hartebeeste, harmony was more than restored, and on a subsequent 
visit we were given quite a royal reception—such receptions, by 
the way, being intended in a much more friendly spirit than the 
actual sounds might lead one to suppose—the agitated beating 


of war drums and the shrill screams from the female population. 


Ajala being a man of weight and influence, I eventually 
promoted him to the post of provost-corporal. He took kindly to 
the administration of justice, and-was a tower of strength in the 
interests of discipline ; the bush, however, had claimed him, and when 
he found that his exalted position interfered with his expeditions 
with me he requested to be returned to the ranks. I may add that, 
in the interests both of Ajala and the force, this could not be 
encouraged, but I had to compromise the matter with him. 

Gradually the correct ideas of military procedure and military 
discipline were absorbed by my Yorubas, who were always in- 
tensely anxious to learn how to do the right thing in the right way. 
Occasionally, up to the very end of my connexion with them, 
something would suddenly crop up which reminded one how raw 
they really were. It was of course common knowledge to every up- 
country native that the white man being partly a fish had, after a 
spell on dry land, to return to the black water whence he had 
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so mysteriously emerged. My Yorubas knew better. They knew, 
when the time came for me to depart, that I was due to report to 
the Great White Queen through her chiefs on the behaviour of her 
newest levies in the Western Sudan. A deputation waited on me 
the night before my departure. They began by singing ‘ God save 
the Queen,’ ‘ Senda Victoria, graca and gloria,’ then a new achieve- 
ment of which they were inordinately proud, now I have recently 
read in an account of the Prince’s tour, a nightly ceremony of 
forgotten origin with the West African Frontier Force ; followed 
some appropriate leave-taking speeches, and finally came the sur- 
prise, not to say shock, of the evening. They announced that they 
had never served under any other white man, had no particular 
desire to do so, and that therefore the majority of them were starting 
on the morrow on their return journey to Yorubaland. Consterna- 
tion on the part of my successor who had just arrived to take over 
command ! 

Fortunately the Yoruba in his calmer moments was always 
ready to listen to reason and, perhaps a greater asset in one’s 
dealings with him, could thoroughly appreciate the humorous side 
of things ; so an explanation by me and a speech by the aforesaid 
successor, now a general and a V.C., soon put matters on a sounder 
footing, and left them smiling as only a West African can, literally 
from ear to ear. 

I own that I thought at the time that this threatened deser- 
tion ‘en masse’ was not really intended, but was only meant as a 


compliment to me. I heard subsequently, however, that in other — 


parts of the country the original Yoruba recruits, though of course 
enlisted for a definite period, seemed to consider that with the 
departure of their white officer the contract had terminated. 

It is a matter for regret that in the absence of the possibilities of 
correspondence one rarely hears ever again any news of one’s 
dusky companions in the bush. Of the subsequent exploits of my 
one-time unruly recruit, Ajala Balogun, I know nothing. 

Of the West African Frontier Force as a whole it is quite other- 
wise, and to those who are left who knew it in its earliest infancy 
it has been a source of great pleasure to read of its behaviour in 
many an African campaign, culminating in the Great War, where, 
operating in some cases thousands of miles from its home, its loyalty 
was unswerving, its discipline beyond praise, and, I quote from 
a recently written account, ‘many of the exploits performed by 
this force were Homeric.’ 
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Ir Simeon Ifgrace loved his daughter, the love was hidden like a 
good deed in a virtuous world. 

Many in his village thought that he hated all mankind; but 
his daughter, at the age of one-and-twenty, knew better: it was 
not men and women that he hated, but merely that they should, 
on whatever terms, be happy. 

Long before she reached that age, prudence had taught her to 
keep her smiles out of his sight, and to conceal such gleams of joy 
as the weather, her school, the animals, and her few friends might 
bring her. 

For him all laughter was crackling of thorns. 

Until the time of his lawsuit with old Retallick, the smith, 
Elizabeth Ifgrace had never seen her father happy. It was a matter 
of disputed boundary between the three acres of scrubby copse and 
meadow which the smith had managed to purchase out of his 
savings, in the hope of its acquiring building value, and the one 
almost worthless acre of Simeon’s rich little freehold. And Simeon’s 
condition, during the fight, although it made him neither kinder 
nor less exacting, was undeniable ; he was, for those few weeks, 
happy, with brighter eye and forehead less deeply furrowed. 

But after the court had given judgment for Retallick, brow and 
eye were as before, and the downward lines at the mouth’s corners 
deeper than ever. 

Some feeling was at that time still alive in the girl—a chill 
remainder, perhaps, from a time when he had gentler manners for 
a little child. Timidly she had asked why it mattered so much— 
that little strip of dirty ground with the disused quarry and its 
pool of black, stinking water at the bottom. 

For once, being moved still with anger of disappointment, he 
answered her directly and fully—which, in him, was notable 
civility. 

‘ Retallick bought those three acres,’ he said, ‘ believing there’d 
be building in the village before his son was an old man. Quarry 
and stinking pool was always mine and my father’s and my 
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grandfather’s. If building should come, it’ll be worth more’n all 
the rest for two or three years. But figs grow not upon thorns, 
no more than truth cometh out of the mouth of a Retallick, 
or judgment from a bench of wine-fuddled, purse-proud, Erastian 
unbelievers.’ 

For Simeon mixed an obsolete Puritan theology with a nineteenth 
century asceticism, and the hatred of other people’s wealth with a 
great reverence for his own; trying to bind together his uncom- 
fortable bundle of opinions with a twine of hatred for all whom 
others accounted above him. 

When she fell in love with Jim Retallick, therefore, Elizabeth 
could hardly tell it even to her lover, lest the first puff of wind 
should carry the news to her father. Yet the love throve on the 
fear, for it promised her, in a dim future, refuge from a hell of gloom 
walled in hardship. 

One Sunday afternoon she sat beside the young Retallick on the 
grass above the quarry. From below, on the opposite side, you 
looked up at a miniature cliff of smooth stone, crowned with two 
or three feet of loose, gravelly soil held together by the carpet of 
coarse grass upon which the lovers were sitting. To their right, as 
they sat near the firm edge and looked down into the black mirror 
of the pool some thirty feet below, was a corner whence a mass of 
stone had long ago been detached, without bringing away with it 
the upper crust of gravel and turf. This crust had in part been 
held in place by the roots of a stunted tree, which seemed to totter 
on the edge of the pit ; and almost every passer would ask himself, 
as he cast an eye upward at its precarious loneliness, how long the 
weary little hawthorn would manage to keep his hold up there. 

Elizabeth was fond of the place, because it was the safest for 
their meeting. Simeon seldom went near it since the lawsuit, 
unless it were to shoot a rabbit or two in futile vindication of 
‘ rights ’ wrenched into wrongs; and it was just half-way between 
Jim Retallick’s bicycle shop, next door to his father’s forge, and 
Bygrove Farm. The little pond, said Elizabeth in these later days, 
didn’t stink unless you stirred it. 

Now Jim Retallick had a dog. As he attended sedately this 
afternoon behind the lovers, sitting on his haunches, you would 
have called him white all over: for his position concealed what his 
master called the buckskin breeches. 

* Looks, don’t he,’ he said, the first time Elizabeth had fondled 
the animal, ‘ as if he’d stolen another tyke’s trousers? Father was 
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Squire’s big bull-terrier, I reckon, and his mother old Sam Baldwin’s 
lurcher bitch. But himself, he’s human, Togs is. Called him 
Breeches when I first knew him. But he didn’t like it. Changed 
it to Togs, and he took to it at once. Modester-like, he said. 
Anyway, he’s got a soul, Liz, same as you and me.’ 

Since his introduction to Elizabeth, Togs had treated her with 
courtesy and a slowly melting reserve. Now he might have seemed 
to either lover, if either had had eyes for anything beyond the other, 
to regard to-day as a crisis in his own fate as well as in theirs. 

For Elizabeth’s pale, sometimes sallow face, was slowly flushing 
to tones of pink-tinted ivory, as Jim’s arm crept round her, while 
she made believe not to notice it, lest she should scare it away like 
a shy bird from its perch. And the arm stayed, sending thrills 
upward from her waist to the little fluffy curls at the nape of her 
neck. 

There was little danger, however, of frightening Jim Retallick. 
Very soon he was kissing her, and so persisted in love-making that 
she found herself kissing him back before she had time for one 
thought of her father. 

But when once more the fear of him moved its claws in her 
heart, she tried to tell her Jim all about it ; and succeeded in giving 
him a vague impression of the tyranny which may be imposed by 
one human being upon another without resort to physical means 
of subjection or intimidation. 

‘If he don’t knock you about, nor starve you, nor give you 
coarse language, why go in fear of him, sweetheart ? ’ 

‘I dunno, Jim. He makes me cold in the stomach, and I’d 
give anything to get away from sight of him.’ 

‘ You’d e’en marry me for that, sweetheart ?’ he asked, laughing ; 
and kissed her again. 

‘I'd marry you ’cos you love me, Jim.’ 

‘ Kill two birds with one stone, my girl. This very night I'll 
be up to your place, and tell him how it stands with us. We'll be 
husband and wife in three weeks, and happy ever after, like the 
children’s tales.’ 

‘I’m afraid for you to come,’ she said, hesitating—almost 
stammering with fear. 

Now Togs had been deeply gratified with love’s course up to 
this point ; but the doubt and coming tears in the woman’s voice 
made him feel that into this ancient process of coalescence, which 
his instinct had recognised several days ago as beneficent for his 
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master and probably of good omen also for Togs himself, there had 
come a hitch, delay, or impediment of some kind. 

So he rose and came creeping behind them, raised himself on 

_ his fawn-coloured legs, laid the paws of his white pair on their 
shoulders, and licked Elizabeth’s left cheek. 

‘ Tis the first time he’s done it, the dear dumb beast ! ’ she said, 
rubbing the wet place dry with her hand. 

‘ Comforting you—that’s what he’s feeling in his heart. Dumb, 
say you? Why, what better words could he use to tell you that 
Jim Retallick’s girl has no call to trouble for leaving a man as don’t 
love her for a man as does? Old man Simeon, like enough, ’ll be 
glad to see thee settled off his hands.’ 

‘I—I dunno,’ said Elizabeth. 

‘D’you think your father’s that much lower than Togs, that, 
loving you, he’d have no words nor fondlings to spell it out with ?’ 

‘Inside of him, maybe he do love me—maybe he don’t. But 
what I know he does love, Jim, is being powerful over me. And 
I’m mortal feared of what'll happen when you go up—bold as brass 
you'll be, I know—goes up to him and tells him you’ve been—been 
kissing me and meaning to marry me.” 

‘Got to ask—only proper,’ replied Jim. ‘ But that’s not to 
say I’m ready to take his no. If he try that game with me, I'll 
run off with thee.’ 

* Couldn’t—couldn’t we do that first ? ’ she asked timidly. 

For her trust in him and for this boldness in her love, Jim fairly 
hugged his Elizabeth. And Togs became importunate for his 
share in what was going. 

* All the same,’ said Jim, ‘ it can’t be done that way. You don’t 
want to begin, Lizzy, by putting your own man in the wrong, now 
do ’ee ?’ 

Elizabeth did not. But she had a sigh for her simpler solution 
of the tangle. If you are going to cut the knot, she felt, why break 
finger-nails on it first ? 

She was not present at the interview between father and lover. 
But at supper she learned its result—disastrous, as it seemed, to 
her happiness. To have been married secretly would have been 
braving disapproval both of the secrecy and the match ; but the 
deed would have been done. To marry now by stealth was to 
flout direct prohibition as well as to overcome jealous watch and 
possible violence. 

Simeon disposed of the whole affair in a few brief orders. 
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‘ You will not marry young Retallick. I forbid you to meet or 
speak with him. That is all. Do not answer me. You will gain 
nothing.’ 

Her fear notwithstanding, she did, with the greatest effort of 
courage she had ever made, ask him one question, and got her 
answer. 

‘He is a good man, and doing well, father. What’s against 
him marrying me ?’ 

‘I’m against it,’ said Simeon. ‘He’s a worldling. He spends 
his Sabbath losing his soul in the Parish Church. God is against 
him marrying one of his chosen.’ 

If God were that shape, thought Elizabeth, she’d rather be Jim 
Retallick’s choice; but she said nothing more. Her drop of 
courage had evaporated. 

For the next three days her face was as sullen as Simeon’s 
was harsh. 

On the fourth day there fell upon the village and those lovers a 
blow in which none but Elizabeth saw possible advantage. 

The elder Retallick, friend of every horse and of almost every 
man and woman in the place, died of pneumonia after three days’ 
illness. His son was his only living relative, and so people called 
Jim a ‘warm man.’ He became a ‘ match’ very desirable. This 
even Simeon knew, and there is little doubt that Simeon, but for 
his love of power and the old sore which centred round the stone 
quarry, would soon have found a pleasanter interpretation of the 
Divine will to further his own ends and his daughter’s establishment. 

It may even be that under the hard surface he had wavered. 
For there is evidence that he knew of Elizabeth’s presence at the 
funeral service in the Parish Church; yet of this backsliding he 
said never a word to his daughter. But any tendency there may 
have been towards worldly prudence or human kindness was 
destroyed by a mistake of his own. To have changed his mind on 
his own motion might have been possible to him. But to forgive 
the man who smiled broadly, if not unkindly, when Simeon Ifgrace, 
by a mere slip of memory, had put himself in the wrong, required 
greater strength of mind than Simeon Ifgrace was to acquire for 
many a long day. 

It came about in this way : two days after the funeral, Simeon 
stood, gun in hand, on the high brink of the quarry, almost upon 
the very spot where his daughter had been so victoriously kissed. 
Approaching from the village he saw the man who had thus 
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conquered her. In the newer injury, he may have lost sight for 
a moment of the old. . 

He stood like a man unconscious of another in sight, yet knew 
all the time that Retallick was deliberately approaching him. 

Jim came to a stand three feet away, and reopened his case with 
restraint and courtesy, speaking as one who has been refused, but 
has no consciousness of having been insulted. After a few words 
of his loss, the greater need that he had of a companion, and of the 
love and care with which he would surround Elizabeth if she should 
become his wife, he begged that Mr. Ifgrace would think the matter 
over seriously, and give him, in two days’ time, an answer kinder 
than the last. 

Jim touched his hat in salute, and was turning away, when the 
memory of how he had kissed and been kissed by the girl on this 
very spot rushed over him, and he turned to the elder man with a 
flush of hope and feeling on his honest and handsome face. 

‘Why, Mr. Ifgrace,’ he said, ‘ you surely haven’t forgot your 
own young days. We're lovers, Elizabeth and me. God meant 
the young ‘uns to find love in each other’s faces, since Adam and 
Eve. I tell ’ee, sir, this bit of coarse turf, ’tis kind of holy to me, 
being the place where we sat and—and plighted ourselves, not 
more’n a fortnight back.’ 

To Simeon the turf was the land, and the land was the injury. 
But the wheel of his mind, worn with grinding upon his wrongs, 
slipped a cog. 

‘ Ay,’ he cried, ‘ you come poaching my daughter on my land, 
and think no shame to come again and boast your carnal affections, 
after you’ve had your answer and a plain order to keep feet off my 
sod as well as hands off my child.’ 

And he stamped on the earth with a heavy boot, his action 
showing that he thought it as well as felt it, what all the world, he 
knew, had for a hundred years believed it—his own. 

Jim smiled then—with humour, but no derision. And Simeon 
learned his mistake from the smile. He turned and walked back 
to his house. 

On the day he had fixed for a second and kindlier answer, Jim 
Retallick received the old one in writing. 

#5 ‘Mr. Retallick,’ wrote Simeon, ‘I have told you once, and I tell 
you again, that my daughter is not for you.’ 

‘ We'll see about that,’ muttered Jim, and set to work. 

Simeon made no mistake about the sort of man he had to deal 
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with. But he relied upon the sternness of the tyranny which he 
had exercised over his daughter from her childhood. 

Neither father nor daughter mentioned Jim Retallick; but 
each knew that the other thought of little else. 

Elizabeth, although in her father’s house she seldom smiled and 
never laughed, had a kind of Quakerish pleasantness of countenance 
for daily use which, until this tremendous matter of love had 
intruded itself, was seldom ruffled. The gloom of the first few 
days after her father’s first refusal had soon disappeared in her 
normal serenity. But, after a week or so, Simeon noticed a certain 
lightening, or, at least, instability in this calmness; and came at 
last to the opinion that Elizabeth was concealing from him some 
hope or satisfaction more substantial than he could account for. 

He could not be certain that she had not seen and otherwise 
communicated with her lover, for his farm kept him many hours of 
the day distant from the house, and affairs in which he had engaged 
himself took him sometimes twice a week to the county town. 

But from the moment when this suspicion entered his head, he 
pursued the girl with a bitter and subtle espionage of which she had 
no inkling. That he watched her lest she should go to meet her 
lover, that he would perhaps use force if she attempted to leave 
home, that he would get up in church or chapel to forbid banns, if 
they had given him the opportunity, she fully believed. But that 
he was now neglecting his business and exchanging his rectitude of 
habit, if not of character, for lies, keyholes, and any unclean sub- 
terfuge which might serve him in his passionate effort to detect the 
disobedience of which a brighter eye, an occasional blush, and the 
ghost of a dimple near the left corner of her mouth had convinced 
him, she could never have imagined, nor believed without strong 
evidence. As her father and as a man reputed both upright and 
religious, he had kept this measure of her respect. 

There came a night when Elizabeth had an appetite for her 
supper, which Simeon’s quickened observation pounced upon before 
she had noticed it herself. 

Although she was attentive even beyond the usual to Simeon’s 
needs at table, the warmth of approaching happiness somewhat 
relaxed her restraint, so that she had almost let the first bubble of 
a laugh escape her, when she caught the thin grey gleam of his eye 
upon her, and checked it too suddenly. That he did not for some 
time look at her again did nothing to diminish the terror which that 
flash from beneath the shaggy brows had caused her; and though 
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she had great need to be early in her bedroom, she was careful not 
to say good-night till a few minutes after her usual time. 

At ten o’clock Simeon went his customary round of the farm 
buildings, glancing up, as he left the house, at his daughter’s 
window—just in time to see her light go out. 

‘Heard my step,’ he grumbled. ‘I doubt she’s never taken off 
her shoes yet.’ 

He returned after fulfilling, lest his time should vary, exactly 
the usual round. Entering the house again, he shut the door, 
intentionally accentuating the noise of the fastening. He then 
lifted the bar again, silently took off his boots, fetched from the 
dresser the oil-can of his gun and carefully oiled the latch and hasp 
of the door he did not yet re-open. Five minutes later, sticking 
scrupulously to custom, he went up the short stair to his bedroom, 
shod once more. 

But when he left the house half-an-hour later, his boots hung 
round his neck by their laces, and his gun was in his left hand while 
his right closed the outer door with no sound perceptible even to 
his own ear. 

His woollen stockings were wet through before he was far 
enough from the house to put on his boots. 

Earlier it had rained heavily, but now the moon shone bright 
through a great gap in the clouds. 

As he reached the bend in the path towards the quarry which 
would soon hide the house from his sight, Simeon Ifgrace turned to 
look back. 

The light shone once more from Elizabeth’s window, and he 
ground his teeth, chewing beforehand the words in which he would 
reveal his knowledge. 

With ponderous speed he walked to the place of his last meeting 
with Retallick, and watched from that point of vantage the pathway 
below. 

He was convinced that the man was coming that way to join, 
perhaps to carry off Elizabeth, his daughter. 

Things so far had fitted exactly with his expectation ; and for 
a while they held true in that unusual course. 

First there came to his ear the strong, sweet whistling of a joyful 
man, then footsteps little less happy ; and soon to his eyes the tall 
figure of the lover, swung along by love of the girl whose candle 
was still burning up there at the farm. 

Softly back from the edge of the quarry went Simeon, and 
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awaited Jim Retallick at the point where the footpath almost 
reached the higher level. 

Retallick drew near, looking at the moon, and saw his enemy 
only just in time to avoid collision. 

To-night nothing could alarm him. 

‘Fine moon, sir,’ he said, with a good-natured grin which had 
in it a humour that should have softened even an angry father. 

But Simeon, if he could, would have hardened his heart. With 
ominous deliberation, he set his gun against the bank at the side of 
the path. 

‘Go back,’ he said. ‘Day or night, you shall never come at 
my daughter.’ 

‘ Ay, but I shall, Ifgrace—what time I please, so it please her,’ 
said Retallick. ‘ For she’s mine—mine by loving her—mine to be 
good to. And it’s more good I'll do for her, old man, than ever 
you did. If you’d acted gentle, I’d have treated you accordin’, 
and let the past slide where it belongs. But, when ye won’t, I'll 
tell ’ee truth for once: the man as loves Elizabeth best is the man 
as has God’s right to her. And that’s me.’ 

Heated by his own words, Jim would have pushed the elder man 
aside ; but Simeon, with both hands, clutched him by the coat. 

‘ Your fleshly lust gives you no right over her,’ he said, his voice 
unsteady with the anger he still made some effort to contain. ‘Go 
home and repent.’ 

‘T’'ll go to her wherever she be,’ retorted Jim, and seized Simeon’s 
wrists in a grip which he had only to tighten a little to master the 
elder man completely. 

But Simeon still faced the intruder. 

‘Not over my land,’ he said. 

‘Oh, damn the land, y’old fool! This bit’s mine where we stand, 
but that don’t give me the right to throw you into the quarry. 
When I reach the fence, you may talk. But I warn you I shan’t 
stay to listen. I’m going to my wife, and I’ll take her where, please 
the Lord, she’ll never come under your eye again.’ 

* Wife |’ cried Simeon, and dropped his hands to his sides. 

‘That shows how men think of you, Simeon Ifgrace. You're 
about the only man in three parishes, I reckon, as doesn’t know 
that James Retallick and Elizabeth Ifgrace were united in the bonds 
of holy matrimony last Thursday morning. They'll tell that bit 
0’ news to each other, but not even the sourest old woman’d tell 
you, till the poor, frightened child’s out of your trap. I’ve let her 
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go back to ye, ’cos why? She was afraid to let you know what 
she’d done till I was ready to take her right away from here. I’ve 
settled my affairs, and she’s coming now.’ 

He pushed the thunder-struck father aside and strode towards 
his house and his daughter. 

‘Wife! ’Tis a lie,’ shouted Simeon after him. ‘Set foot on 
my threshold, and I’ll have you hounded out of the country.’ 

Retallick knew his poor girl was already anxious with waiting, 
and his good temper began to fail him. With a hand on the fence 
to vault over, he looked back. 

‘More like to get laughed out of it yourself, Ifgrace,’ he said. 

‘They’ve begun already. Take a good ride round or your cob 
to-morrow, and mark how many you meet as don’t titter at sight 
of ’ee, for what they knew three days before your son-in-law told 
you.’ 
The gun was already in Simeon’s hands. It went to his shoulder. 
The fence was little over five yards away. Jim had thrown one 
leg over, and as he lifted the other the trigger was pulled. The shot 
had little time to scatter, and the whole charge struck Jim Retallick 
under the left shoulder-blade, almost blowing the heart out of the 
body, which collapsed slowly, the head reaching the ground first, 
the left foot remaining hooked to the top rail. 

In the moment of firing, Ifgrace knew that he had slain a man. 
He did not think of Cain, but of his own safety, and never had he 
found himself more clear-headed. 

For his time of life he was a man of solid strength, and kept no 
little of a youthful vigour much above the average. 

He climbed the fence and examined the body carefully, before 
even touching it. He took a pair of old driving-gloves from his 
pocket, drew them on, took off his coat and turned up his shirt- 
sleeves. By the heels he dragged the terrible thing to full length 
on its back, unfastened the brace-buttons, and then, before he could 
remove the trousers, found himself obliged to unlace and take off 
the thick boots. 

When, by rolling the body delicately this way and that, he had 
made of the trousers a thick, double belt for it, which gave him the 
twofold advantage of a strong handhold to lift the weight by and 
a bandage padded with the woollen socks to prevent the dripping 
of the blood, the long, naked feet, pointing white in the moonlight 
toward the sky, seemed to appeal to the moon—perhaps to God 
himself ; and Simeon had a moment’s horror which turned his 
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bowels to water, and his courage into childish anger against the 
dead. 

But he was always a man to cut his losses. He found somehow 
the energy, and went on with his task. 

The moon was rising, and worse weather was threatened. But 
the moonlight, with brief interruption, held until the slayer had 
hidden the slain. With heavy stones knotted into the clothes, the 
corpse was sunk in the deepest corner of the Stinking Pool, just 
beneath the point where the stunted thorn tree seemed to overhang 
the water and to shiver at the depth beneath. 

It was at this tree that Simeon glanced first when his victim had 
sunk out of sight. The wind at the same moment blew in a great 
gust, and the tree shook as if in desperate fear. 

‘Why not help it over, and give a solid covering to the dead ?’ 
thought Simeon as he washed his hands in the black water. 

He hurried to the upper side of the quarry, and seizing the trunk, 
rocked the little tree to and fro, loosening the roots and the earth 
about them at peril of his life. In the end, he leapt from the 
crumbling sod and gravel to firm ground, just in time to save 
himself, and to watch the tree, with a mass of the upper soil clinging 
to its roots, slide forward and fall with a huge splash into the dark 
water below, right over the place where he had sunk the corpse of 
his daughter’s husband. 

The clouds rushed across the moon, and the wind rose higher 
than ever, hiding and howling over what had been done. 

But Simeon tidied his person as well as he might and went to 
the place where he had left his gun and his coat. He put on the 
coat, picked up the gun and approached the fence he must cross 
again to get to bed. 

Climbing it, his eyes peered through the dim light for the blood 
which he knew was on the further side, and upon which he must not 
tread. And his mind all the while was hunting for some means of 
concealing before daylight that tremendous mark of murder. 

The dark patch proved smaller than memory had made it. 
Examined in the light of a shielded match, it gave him hope of 
Tremoving it altogether. He dropped the match as it burned his 
fingers, and the glowing spark of it showed him a thing more 
dangerous than a mere bloodstain which the rain, already falling 
and likely to fall for many hours, might well wash out before dawn. 

For near the middle of the narrow track was a leather pocket- 
book, without doubt Jim Retallick’s, fallen from a breast-pocket 
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as the man pitched head foremost over the top rail of the fence 
to die. 

There was a time for all things. Into his pocket went the 
leather case, and from it came the clumsy pruning-knife which he 
had carried for twenty years and sharpened regularly once a week. 

With the broad, hooked blade he cut away a slab of the en- 
sanguined clay, rolling it upon itself as he sliced. Excitement must 
have galvanised a sense of humour almost extinct, for he saw 
himself as some cook, fashioning a roly-poly pudding of clay and 
blood. 

Three of these rolls, with again some moonlight to help, cleared 
the red mark from the side of the path. Four double handfuls of 
soil, gathered from a hollow near by, filled the wound in the clay. 
The rest he must leave to luck and the rain. 

As he rose stiffly from a last scrutiny of his work, he heard the 
soft patter of animal feet behind him, and turned in time to see a 
white dog wriggle between the lower rails of the fence. 

It was Retallick’s mongrel, the white dog with the liver-coloured 
buttocks. 

Simeon stood perfectly still. The dog appeared not to observe 
him, but began to snuff at the three dreadful puddings ; left them, 
and went to the place whence they had been cut, smelled the fresh 
soil, sat upon his haunches, raised his muzzle towards the moon, 
and uttered a soft howl of extraordinary melancholy. 

Cold ran down the murderer’s spine, but his courage was 
untouched. He took one step towards the dog, and the dog leapt 
for his throat. 

In Simeon’s hand was the hooked knife; but even in that 
moment his mind was alert, and ‘no more blood here’ flashed 
through it like words. His left hand went out in front of him and 
his fingers found the forward edge of his assailant’s collar before 
the attack could get home. The collar was at least as strong as 
the hand, and with a knee on the dog’s loins, Simeon twisted the 
collar so that Togs died, or seemed to die, quickly, without power to 
utter a sound. 

Carrying this fresh victim still by the collar, Simeon went back 
to the quarry pool, flung down his burden, found a big stone with 
@ waist to it, cut away half of a stout leather bootlace, tied the stone 
carefully to the dog’s collar, and then, for the second and last time 
that night, came near losing his nerve. 

For Togs moved and sighed, and Simeon, in a frenzy of terror, 
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cut the dog’s throat with the curved knife, so that head clung to 
body by little but the backbone. Yet even this horrible thing he 
did cautiously, holding the helpless beast in the water while he 
killed him. 

Togs sank to his master’s level, and the black water covered 
his whiteness. 

Again hands were washed, and gloves and knife, and then one 
more journey to the fence for the cylindrical rolls of clay. 

These sank at once beside what had stained them, and Simeon 
Ifgrace set out at last for home, picking up his gun by the way. 

He had shut the door on leaving the house; but as he drew 
near, it swung inward, and Elizabeth, dressed in the hat and jacket 
which she wore on Sundays to walk across the fields to the stuffy 
chapel that she hated, stood before him, the fire blazing bright 
behind her sombre figure. 

With a stroke of genius, Simeon took the bull by the horns. 

‘Go to bed,’ he growled. ‘ He’s not coming.’ 

She lifted her candle so that the light fell full on his face; and 
Simeon knew that his life was going to be an unending struggle 
against human eyes. 

She did not speak, and he answered the question of this pair with 
a lie of considerable ingenuity. 

‘I met him, and spoke with him. He told me you are his wife. 
I did not believe him.’ 

‘I am his wife. He is coming for me,’ she answered. 

‘Not now,’ replied Simeon. ‘He has gone away to make a 
place for you.’ 

She stared at him fiercely for a moment, then ran her eyes all 
over his dress, and suddenly snatched the gun from his hand, 
sniffing at the muzzle. 

*You’ve killed him!’ she whispered, and slowly collapsed, a 
crumpled, untidy heap on the floor, the gun falling with a shocking 
clatter of disorder. 

When he had got her to bed and she was conscious again, but 
looked as if death must come before sleep, he felt, for the first time, 
the desire to comfort her. But there was no comfort, so he left 
her staring at the ceiling. 

There was brandy for accidents and for a business ally who 
must be kept friendly. Simeon took the bottle to his bedroom. 
But even with all that blood about, his conscience haggled over 
half-a-tumbler of spirits. 
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He undressed himself. He hid the leather pocket-book. He 
got into bed, and blew out the candle. 

‘I can sleep without the stuff,’ he said, and slept. 

There were no dreams. But an hour later he awoke, afraid of 
he knew not what. Memory lagged. 

Then he opened his eyes and knew. 

The moon shone again, and a broad band of her light fell across 
the floor. And there, right in its path, muzzle on paws, lay Jim 
Retallick’s Togs, not dead, no blood upon him, but eyes open and 
flanks rising and falling with gentle breath. 

The effect was at first physical. Simeon Ifgrace felt a terrible 
nausea, and tried to get out of bed. As he raised himself, Togs 
lifted his head and looked at him. 

‘ Brandy is better than madness,’ said Simeon to himself, and 
used all his courage in getting to the bottle on the washstand. He 
filled the stumpy tumbler, emptied it, got into bed, closed his eyes, 
and the nausea yielding to the dose, slept again. 

But thrice more in the night he awoke. The first time there 
was moonlight and Togs lying in it as before. The second, there 
was rain in torrents outside and utter darkness within. But some- 
thing forced him to strike a match—and there was Togs, sleeping, 
it seemed, this time, but opening his eyes and turning his head to 
the groan which the sight wrung from the man of blood. 

The third time was in faintest dawn, in which light Togs was 
faintly but undeniably present, although the fawn-coloured hind- 
quarters were lost in the gloom. 


Next morning he had to get a nurse for Elizabeth. 

In the afternoon there strolled up to him, as he was busy about 
the place, the village constable. 

‘I’m sorry to hear, Mr. Ifgrace,’ he said, ‘ that Miss Elizabeth 
is took poorly.’ 

Simeon nodded assent to the illness. There followed an awkward 
pause—a not unusual thing, when one tried to talk with Simeon 
Ifgrace. And for safety Simeon was inclined rather to exaggerate 
his idiosyncrasies than to soften them. 

‘Is that all you come to say ? ’ he asked at last. 

‘I’ve heard,’ said the constable, ‘that Mr. Retallick married 
her last Thursday.’ 

‘ Ay,’ replied Simeon, with a passable imitation of sour humour, 
‘I heard the same last night from young Retallick himself.’ 
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* You’ve seen him ! ’ exclaimed the constable. 

‘ For the last time, I hope. It'll be little news to you, I reckon, 
to hear that I’m not pleased with the match. But it’s made, and 
there’s an end. The young man came up this way last night to 
take my daughter away. Finding she was sick, he tries at first to 
come in. But I told him he wasn’t coming into my house till he 
came to fetch her out of it. Then we had a few words, scarce a 
quarrel—but none too pleasant, and he went off, saying he was 
taking her right away from here, and he’d go and get the place 
ready for her.’ 

* Folk be saying, you see, Mr. Ifgrace, that Jim he’d never leave 
without he took her with him. But he’s gone, and his dog’s gone, 
and she’s poorly-like. And there’s a lot of talk. But what you 
tell me explains things proper—proper as you can explain things, 
when there’s these family disagreements.’ 

‘ He’s none of my family, Jevons,’ said Simeon. 

‘ Ah, well, we'll see in a day or so. A likely young fellow like 
Jim don’t leave a wife three days married for long. Good morning, 
Mr. Ifgrace,’ said Jevons, and went. 

He went by the road. But the villager who visited Bygrove 
Farm in the evening came by the path through the quarry. 

This was one Dawlish, the grocer, a successful man who was 
bitten with clever schemes for the destruction of his native place 
by means of a process which he called development. Ifgrace had 
always disliked him, as a churchwarden, and for his kindly nature. 

He opened the door of the big kitchen and walked in, without 
knock or apology, and even sat down without being asked. 

‘There’s a little matter, Ifgrace, which I think it concerns you 
to know. This young Retallick’s married your daughter, I hear, 
and now he’s gone off without ever a word to me.’ 

‘Why should he give word to you ? ’ asked Simeon. 

‘He’s sold me those three acres below the quarry. The sale 
was completed two days ago. It’s the land, you know, that his 
father bought and never saw good of. Jim had better money out 
of me than his father gave, though he refused to let me have the 
quarry strip along with the rest. Said it’d been a sore spot with 
you, and maybe helped to bring the bad blood between you. And 
he said, whatever the rights might have been about old Retallick’s 
title, he’d have it clear as daylight that I couldn’t lay claim to the 
quarry strip. And he said, if he wasn’t on pleasant terms with 
you before he left, he’d be obliged if I’d let you know that he 
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considered the quarry and its bit of scrubby land as yours to do 
what you pleased with, and that he’d get the thing put properly in 
writing, if you thought it fitting. But it hardly seemed worth 
while, he said, when it’d all be Elizabeth’s and her children’s one of 
these days.’ 

‘Ah, I see,’ said Ifgrace. ‘I'll think of it. And what’s the 
young man done with his cycle business and the forge ? ’ 

‘Disposed of the whole thing—stock, leases, and goodwill. 
Made a good bargain, too, I hear. I’ve always thought, Ifgrace, 
that you made a mistake about the Retallicks—specially in regard 
to this—— ’ 

‘We won’t speak of that,’ interrupted Simeon. ‘I’m obliged 
to you for the information about the quarry.’ 

‘ Well, I'll be off home,’ said Dawlish. ‘I'll go by the road, I 
think. Kind of lonely and creepy down by that quarry of yours, 
Ifgrace. Good-night.’ 

But he was not gone yet. With his hand on the gate, he turned 
and called back : 

‘I see the old thorn tree’s tumbled into the Stinking Pool at 
last. Always said it would.’ 

That night Simeon slept with a light in his room. If he must 
live all the rest of his nights with Togs for company, he would do 
it. But to know Togs was there was not so bad as not knowing 
whether Togs was there or not. 

He had no more visitors curious about Jim Retallick. The 
reports of Jevons and Dawlish convinced the neighbourhood that 
Simeon Ifgrace had nothing to conceal. And there were not a few 
amongst those who had been less intimate with the Retallicks who 
began to doubt whether Elizabeth’s father had not had better 
reason than appeared for his hostility to her marriage. 

In time it became general knowledge, moreover, that, while the 
considerable sums derived from his sale of the two businesses had 
been added to his father’s savings in the bank, the money paid to 
young Retallick in cash by Dawlish for the land between the quarry 
and the road had not been so deposited. Jim had plenty. of money 
on him, when he went off in the night like that, to go on with ; and 
’ when in due course of the year Elizabeth became a mother, many 
looked on her marriage in a new light. 

The months slid by, and Simeon became, with the help of a 
little electric torch and a flask of whiskey at his bedside, accustomed 
to the nocturnal presence of Togs. The horror did not, it seemed, 
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diminish, but, the impact of surprise being removed, it lost by 
degrees its power to shake his determined soul. He was equally 
aware that the thing was no living dog, nor any suggestion of his 
disordered mind. For his mind was not disordered. He found his 
nerve and his senses perfectly his servants in circumstances more 
terrible by far than the privacy of his bedroom. If I were making 
this image inside my own head, he argued, I should see the brute 
with closed eyes and bloody throat, as I see in my memory. 

Togs, perhaps, distressed the haunted man the less that the 
world of his everyday life was become a place of ghosts, against 
whose attacks the murderer must exert all his forces, moral and 
mental, in a continuous conflict while he lived. Togs he began to 
class with the facts, and the facts, he was now sure, would never 
betray him. 

The quarry with its pool was now in his hands, and none but he 
or proved heirs of James Retallick could have it re-opened for 
stone-cutting, or the pool drained for a whim of sanitation or 
curiosity. The leather case which had fallen from Retallick’s 
pocket when he died had contained bank-notes for five hundred 
and fifty pounds and a holograph will written on half a sheet of 
notepaper, leaving everything of which James Retallick died 
possessed to Elizabeth his wife ; it bore the date of the day after 
their marriage, and his signature was witnessed by two mechanics 
who had left the village on the day following—that being the day 
before Simeon had killed him. With this little testament was 
enclosed, in the same envelope, a copy of the marriage register— 
what they call still in that countryside their marriage lines—and 
a fluffy curl snipped, in some moment very tender, from the nape 
of Elizabeth’s pretty neck. 

The leather case Simeon had carefully burned. The notes, in 
fear of the numbers with which they were marked, he had laid flat 
between the back of a cheap German engraving of the Infant 
Samuel and the flimsy board, secured with brads, which held the 
horrid picture in the frame. Every nail had been pressed back 
into its own hole and the frame carefully rehung to fit the old dust 
marks on the green paper of his bedroom. 

The will he hesitated over for many days. But after his 
daughter had told him, without smile or tender word of confidence, 
that she was pregnant, he added it, with the marriage certificate 
and the fluffy curl, to the treasure sanctimoniously 2 pa, by 
the son of Hannah. 
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So he was safe, he said to himself, from the things. But he 
had more than a fear—an ominous premonition—that, before 
he died, the spirits of the living, which surrounded him with 
eyes more dreadful than any spectre’s, would beat down his 
spiritual defence. 

For they were all persecutors ; following ghosts, hard on his 
heels at every turn ; all crowding to expose, shame and slay ; and 
all unconscious of their dreadful pursuit. 

And the most awful of Simeon’s ghosts was his pale daughter. 

He did not know that all his life he had been a hard man, and 
for the last seventeen years a cruel one. But before his grandson 
was born he detected in his own heart a sensation which he took at 
first for some new embodiment of remorse; until one day, after 
watching Elizabeth for many minutes while she was unconscious 
of his scrutiny, he found a sorrow in him which had for those minutes 
made him forget entirely his own sin and his own danger, so terrible 
both here and hereafter. 

This must be pity, surely, and—and it felt like the beginning of 
love for his own child. 

It was long before he could acknowledge the possibility of this ; 
for she was his child; and he having been, until this thing befell 
him, a religious and an upright man, could not have been lacking 
in the approved and natural feelings of a parent. 

As the new feeling grew, however, it puzzled him the less in 
proportion as it pained him more: for he saw every day more 
clearly that he had put himself beyond the reach of its natural 
complement and recompense. 

Of what she thought him, he was in no doubt ; any sign of what 
he felt for her she would read as fear. 

Their days were dull as always; their thoughts, of a diverse 
tragedy, not to be written. 

As for Elizabeth, from the time that she saw his face and smelt 
the powder at the muzzle of his gun, she had never a moment's 
hope of seeing her husband again. When, recovered from her 
illness, she saw the thorn tree lying in the Stinking Pool, she knew 
where his body lay. But not even the rage of grief and hatred 
which ate her heart by day and shook her body at night could 
drive her to hanging her father. And when she knew what Jim had 
left her, it was as if that man of men had sent her a good reason 
for the remission of her vengeance. So she held her sorrow, nursed 
her hope, kept her father’s house, never said him a gentle word nor 
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a harsh, and ruled him in the end more sternly than ever he her, 
and hated him all the time. 

She knew that he drank spirits at night, knew that he slept ill, 
observed that he was in no danger of becoming a drunkard, knew 
that his courage was immense, and knew that he feared her. 

She never knew that she had at last something like love from 
him ; but when Jim’s son threw the glamour of his childhood over 
the unhappy man, she saw it at once. 

Her father and her son were both active, little Jim increasing 
his powers and their range faster than Simeon’s declined. She 
could not keep them apart. So one day she dressed herself in 
black, to wear it while she lived. When Simeon saw it, he raised 
his shaggy brows, and his eyes asked a question. 

‘It’s to make the world know I count myself a widow woman,’ 
she said, in the cold tones which for two years and a half had hardly 
varied. ‘ And I want you to remember that I know Iam. Little 
Jim shall not touch you, nor your hands be laid on him.” 

The boy was not then two years old, and between them, with 
their different motives, mother and grandfather easily impressed 
him with the solemnity of this new tabu. It was easy to learn the 
habit, for the child had seen a stranger take his grandfather’s hand 
now and again, but never his mother lay so much as a finger on any 
part of the old man’s person. 

They became, nevertheless, intimate companions. For the first 
time in his life the old man loved whole-heartedly, but never 
uttered a word of affection. The child did not yet separate the 
tender emotions from the appetites. But he knew that this grand- 
father was a person more interesting than any other in his house ; 
but that he did not kiss, nor laugh, nor ever look happy. 

He did not give you sweets, he did not tell you silly little nursery 
tales fit only for children of three, when you were almost five and 
mother said as tall as some boys of seven. But if you went to this 
grandfather and asked him a question, he would answer it, if he 
knew the answer; or he would say, ‘ Ask me again next Friday, 
Jim. By that time I shall have found out what you wish to know.’ 
Generally, he did find out. And so Simeon became a great figure 
in the eyes of his grandson. 

For the fast-ageing man, who in his youth had oppressed 
children, giving them, in the stupid fashion of his class and day, 
stones for bread, had discovered his one possible path to this child’s 
regard and company. He took it without benevolent intent, but 
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craftily at first, that he himself might taste life yet a little more at 
its sweetest. And, but for the uncertainty of the visits of Togs in 
the night time, which would keep him speculating even in his least 
melancholy day whether he must face at the end of it that impassive 
victim also, he might now and again in the company of the little 
boy have forgotten the man who stood between them. 

So, with scarce a landmark, the years slipped by until the last 
of the Retallicks was almost six years old. There were some in 
the village now who had never seen his father, others who had ceased 
to speak of him. Simeon, six months ago, had almost died of 
pneumonia, and had suffered more between the nurse in his bedroom 
and the now seldom absent Togs than from the disease itself. 

Full health he never regained, and Elizabeth had engaged a 
young man of intelligence as overseer, under whose management 
the farm lost nothing. 

This David Williams soon perceived that he was in a strange 
household. Having picked up the story of the missing Retallick, 
so far as it was known in the village, he began, after a while, to have 
ideas which he kept strictly to himself. 

Early in May he was waked three nights in succession by the 
howling of a dog. On the fourth night he found the only dog on 
the farm asleep in his kennel, even while the melancholy, low-toned 
plaint was still filling his ears. At table next day both Elizabeth 
and her father denied having heard anything—Elizabeth without 
interest ; but Simeon, whom Williams was watching, with a face 
blanched by some fear which the bailiff could guess at but vaguely. 

The enfeebled man was stricken to the heart ; for during those 
four nights neither his candle nor the flashes of his electric torch 
had shown him the gentle and terribly patient Togs. 

Such a hell had been in him for the last six years that he had 
almost forgotten the hell of which he had heard all his life in the 
stuffy chapel across the fields—the chapel which Elizabeth had not 
entered since she lost her lover, nor her father since his illness. 

But now the white dog with the buckskin breeches had left 
him alone for four nights in succession. ‘Hell yawns for me!’ said 
Simeon Ifgrace to his ghosts that could not answer. 

He remembered how the country people about him all believed 
that Welshmen ‘see things.’ 

That night, up to the time when he drank his dose of whiskey 
and blew out the candle, there was no Togs. But he slept. 

He woke again at four o’clock, and snatched his torch, flashing 
its ray at the spot on the floor which he could not miss. 
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Togs was there, welcome for the first time. 
Simeon lay down again with a sense of companionship which 
kept him asleep until eight o’clock in the morning. — 


There were things which little Jim, for all his trust in his mother, 
would carry first of all to his grandfather. For the old man was 
not like most other people : when they knew, they talked and told 
you almost nothing ; when they didn’t know, they talked more and 
told you nothing at all. 

This morning the boy joined his grandfather after breakfast in 
the farmyard, and they stood in the sun together, near the door of 
the barn. 

‘It was hot last night, grandad. I was thirsty.’ 

The old man looked interested, and waited. 

‘The water in my bottle was loo-warm. I came tippety-toes 
past mother’s door and down to the kitchen. There’s always a 
bucketful, cold from the well, brought in before she bars the door, 
you know. I got the blue beer-mug down and filled it to carry 
upstairs.’ 

‘If it was night, how did you see? There’s no moon,’ said 
Simeon. 

‘It was hot all night. So I was thirstier and thirstier. The 
sun wasn’t quite out, but it was sort of morning—quite light— 
when I came down. Well, I’d got only two steps up the stair 
again, when I saw a dog, grandad. It seemed as if he came out of 
your room, only I didn’t hear the sad squeak your door makes. 
He was a white dog, as he came down. He came past me, and his 
feet were very soft on the stairs. And he went across the kitchen 
and out by the big door.’ 

‘Was the door open?’ asked Simeon. His face was grey like 
ashes. 

‘I didn’t see it open, but he went that way, and he went out.’ 

‘Did this white dog frighten you ?’ asked Simeon. 

The boy smiled. He would have laughed, but that one never 
laughed face to face with grandfather. 

“No-o!’ he said. ‘He’s a good dog. I wanted to pat him, 
but he slithered by too quick. I was afraid of spilling the water 
in the mug.’ 

They stared a moment at each other, the old eyes full of horror, 
the young of curiosity. Then the boy said : 

“He was a white dog, coming downstairs. But when he’d 


passed me, his hind legs, grandad, were brown—soft, yellowy-brown, 
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like the Jersey heifer’s belly. Never saw a dog like that. Did 
you ever, grandad ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Simeon. 

Then he turned away from his grandson and walked very slowly 
to the house. 

The boy stood looking after him, his mind very full of the 
question he had never asked of mother or grandsire. Had his 
grandfather been naughty ? And, if he had, why didn’t he say he 
was sorry, so that he could think about something else ? 

He stood with his back to the barn. David Williams, coming 
from it, stood behind him, looking after the sad back of the old 
man for almost half a minute before Jim felt himself not alone. 

Williams was not an intrusive man, but his curiosity had been 
violently excited by some words of the boy’s talk with his 
grandfather. 

And there are many who, punctilious with the adult, have not 
learned that discretion is due first of all to the young. 

‘ Funny sort of dog, that,’ he said, inquisition and condescension 
blending in his tones. 

‘What dog ?’ asked Jim, with a haughtiness which used then 
and afterwards to get him the name of being ‘ above himself.’ 

‘ The dog you were telling your grandfather about,’ said Williams, 
ingratiatingly. 

‘ Were you listening, Mr. Williams ? ’ asked the boy. 

‘ Not to call listening, Jim. I was inside there, and a few words 
came to my ears. You can’t call it prying, you know, when people 
talk aloud in the open.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ replied Jim, with an insolent smile. ‘ That’s not like 
asking dif’cult questions.’ 

‘ Difficult questions,’ said Williams, presuming on his manhood, 
‘ are those one can’t answer.’ 

Jim shook his head, still with that smile. 

‘ That sort’s easy,’ he said. ‘ You just say dunno. The dif’cult 
ones are what you don’t want to answer.’ 

And he walked away, leaving the good-natured Welshman with 
a higher opinion of extreme youth. 

* After all,’ he thought, ‘ the little lad’s only had a dream.’ 

And he went into his office, a small room between kitchen and 
dairy, where he busied himself for half an hour with his books. 

Elizabeth’s voice, calling from the kitchen door for her son, 
broke his addition of a column of figures. 
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They liked each other, for Williams’ respect and kindness 
increased her authority on the farm, while her trust in the bailiff 
and consideration for his comfort made his life pleasant. 

He went out and offered to find the boy for her. In her hand 
was a beer-mug of blue earthenware. 

‘ It doesn’t matter, Mr. Williams,’ she said. ‘ It'll do at dinner- 
time. I only wanted to know how the dear little scamp came to 
have this mug in his bedroom.’ 

Williams was taken by surprise, and showed it. 

‘Good Lord!’ he muttered, with the gleam of superstitious 
excitement in his eyes. ‘Then it wasn’t a dream ! ’ 

Elizabeth stared at him, followed him into the office, and pro- 
ceeded to extract his meaning. 

It is to be feared that Williams had come nearer to eavesdropping 
than he had been willing to admit to Jim. So Jim’s mother very 
soon knew the substance of what Jim had told to his grandfather. 

She controlled her feelings carefully, resolving to get more 
indiscretion out of the man before confiding her full sorrow. 

‘It seems quite possible that the child should have fetched 
himself a drink of water, and afterwards tacked on a dream about 
a dog to his little adventure,’ she said. ‘That makes me the more 
curious to know why you were so much thrilled—for that’s what 
you looked, when I told you where I found the mug.’ 

‘It seemed to prove his tale,’ said Williams, feeling rather 
foolish. ‘ Your people round here, Mrs. Retallick, give us Welshmen 
the name of being superstitious. I daresay we are. I’ve seen 
some queer things myself. The little boy’s story hit me that way. 
Three or four nights I’ve heard a dog howl—here, close by—and 
there was no dog. Nobody else heard it.- But Mr. Ifgrace looked 
queer, somehow, when I spoke of it. Old Brander, the hedger, 
hears of me hearing it, and he hobbles up to me and says, “ That 
was Jim Retallick’s dog you heard, mister—make no doubt on it. 
Cross-bred lurcher, with a bullish face, like, he was—white, wi’ 
brown breeches. Set great store by the mongrel, Jim did.” And 
they say—but you'll know the rights of that, Mrs. Retallick—they 
say that the old gentleman, when he was so ill before I came here, 
babbled in his fever of a dog—a white dog. And then——’ 

He broke off, with a sudden quaint reminiscence of the snub 
given him not an hour ago by the small boy. 

Elizabeth meant to have the rest ; and she took, if not the most 
direct, the quickest road to it. 
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‘ You’ve made a good few friends in our neighbourhood, haven’t 
you, Mr. Williams ? ’ she asked. 

‘ Everybody’s been kind,’ he replied. 

‘ You get on well with the Dawlishes, don’t you ? ’ 

Williams liked the Dawlishes, and said so. 

‘I’ve heard them speak very high of you,’ said Elizabeth, and 
made such use of the commonplace praise she had heard of him that 
the good man fairly blushed. Then suddenly she turned the talk 
on herself. 

‘I don’t see very much of my neighbours,’ she said, sadly. 
‘I daresay you know my story well enough to understand my 
keeping myself to myself. It’d be easier for me, if they all believed 
me what I am—a widow. But the uncertainty——’ 

‘ Ah, yes, I do understand that, Mrs. Retallick,’ said Williams, 
sympathetically filling her pause. ‘ It must be a cruel anxiety.’ 

‘*Tis a sorrow, rather than anxiety,’ she replied. ‘I have no 
doubt of my husband being dead. But it’d send me mad, if I knew 
anyone really believed him alive.’ 

Williams said nothing, but fidgeted with his hands. 

‘Mr. Williams,’ said Elizabeth, with sudden intensity, ‘ if there’s 
anyone you know of who thinks that——’ and here she became 
entirely passionate and sincere, throwing aside the little airs with 
which she had approached her point—‘ thinks that my Jim went and 
stayed away, meanin’ to stay away from me, you’ve got to tell me. 
Just now you—you were on the brink of saying something of that 
sort, I’m certain.’ 

‘What I boggled at was about Mr. Retallick’s dog, ma’am,’ 
said Williams, with a self-forgetful solemnity. ‘I stopped saying 
it, because it did lead that way.’ 

‘Tell me,’ said the woman fiercely. ‘As God is above, I’ll 
never repeat the words nor the name of the person. But tell me— 
tell me now.’ 

‘I had supper one night—maybe a month ago—with Dawlish,’ 
said Williams, plunging. ‘They were talking of you and your sad 
story, Mrs. Retallick—talking very kind indeed—and talking, too, 
more kindly couldn’t be, of him. Dawlish had a good deal to say 
of his wonderful lurcher—white, with the liver-coloured breeches. 
Mrs. Dawlish broke in on some tale of how Mr. Retallick had half- 
killed a tramp that struck the dog, with: “There! That’s what 
I always tell you, Tom! The man had changed his mind. He’d 
arranged with Bill, the stable boy at The Green Man, to keep the 
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dog well and happy while he was away for a fortnight. You know 
he had, and the trouble you took to make Bill hold his tongue 
about it. That meant a honeymoon, and p’r’aps running from 
place to place. Then Jim meets old Ifgrace, and goes off with the 
dog, and never comes back. He didn’t mean to come back, I say.” 

‘“ But if—if some accident happened to him that night?” 
says Dawlish. 

‘“ He might have died sudden—some enemy might ha’ killed 
and buried him, I grant you,” says Mrs. Dawlish, “ but the dog 
wouldn’t have been there, less he’d fetched him to go along with 
him.” > 

Elizabeth’s face was awful to see. Very softly, however, she 
asked : 

‘Is that all ?’ 

‘Oh, Dawlish, he showed all sorts of different ways it might 
have been, but his wife, she stuck to it that she wasn’t the only one 
as was dead certain sure that Jim Retallick left—left you, ma’am, 
either for some bad reason of his own, or for some bad thing Mr. 
Ifgrace had told him of you.’ 

There was a dreadful silence. 

‘ And God forgive me for telling you,’ said Williams, breaking 
it in sheer terror of the woman’s face. 

She rose from her chair, and for the moment seemed tall beyond 
her inches. 

Williams was aghast at the harm he thought he had done. He 
spoke to her earnestly, out of the real goodness of his heart and head. 

‘ Leave it for a day or two, ma’am,’ he said. ‘Don’t act in 
passion. See now: I’ve a sort of faith in this dream dog of little 
Jim’s—the more because the child has seen and described what I 
don’t believe any man has been wicked enough to tell him of. And 
I believe, or I want to believe, that it was the same dog I heard 
howling. Wait and see what he’s up to.’ 

‘If I could see things,’ said Elizabeth, ‘I’d have seen my Jim 
before this, and he’d have told me—told me what I believe and 
won’t tell you nor any man. What you heard may have been Togs. 
What my boy saw must have been Togs. Will you watch for me— 
watch my boy for three nights ? ’ 

‘Tl do anything you ask me,’ said Williams, lifted above 


She snatched a sheet of paper from his desk, and slowly wrote 
upon it, folded it and gave it to him. 
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‘Don’t read itnow. Lock it up and don’t touch it till I tell you.’ 

Williams locked the paper in the cash-box which he kept in 
the desk. 

‘I will speak to Jimmy about the mug,’ continued Elizabeth, 
‘and coax the story of Togs out of him. Then I'll tell him he may 
follow it wherever it goes, if he sees it again. He doesn’t feel afraid 
of anything. If you'll watch him and follow him, the two of you 
won’t frighten Togs, because you’re the two he’s been—been talking 
to. On that bit of paper I’ve written what I think Togs’ll do— 
where he’ll go. I won’t tell you now. But you'll see afterwards 
whether I was right or not—if anything happens. If I am right, 
we shall know what did happen to my man and Togs. And every- 
body else shall know. Anything’s better than saying that my lover 
left me of his own will.’ 

Elizabeth had no trouble in getting the story of his night’s 
adventure from her son. At the end she told him simply that she 
had known a dog—the very dearest dog that ever was—just like 
the dog he had seen, even to the breeches that were the same colour 
as the belly of the Jersey heifer. She told him that dog’s name, 
and, with many kisses and some tears—which made her face wet, 
though they didn’t make her ‘cry with noises’—gave her per- 
mission, which was very like advice, to follow Togs next time he 
saw him leaving the house. 

The boy took it all in matter-of-fact fashion—eager to find his 
vision again, and in no way disturbed by the prospect of repeating 
and enlarging the adventure. 

Through the first night Jimmy slept, never waking till Elizabeth 
roused him at seven o’clock, after first driving Williams from his 
uneasy bed on the kitchen settle. On the second evening she gave 
the boy for supper food which she hoped would make him thirsty 
in the night. And after he was asleep she stole into his room and 
emptied his water-bottle. 

When Elizabeth had gone to bed, Williams made himself as 
comfortable as the settle and the night, unusually warm for May, 
would let him be. 

He had little faith in her scheme, thinking that ghosts are kittle- 
cattle to lay traps for; ‘unless,’ he reflected, ‘our trap is his 
convenience.’ 

Faith flickered low and sleepiness grew as the night wore on ; 
so that he never heard the soft bare feet creeping down the stair. 
For the thirst was worse than it had been two nights ago, there 
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was not a. drop of well-water in the bedroom, the white dog and 
even mother’s permission to follow it were forgotten, and the blue 
mug had been dipped into the pail and half emptied, before Jimmy, 
standing on the cool stones, clad only in his nightshirt, remembered 
what had happened last time. 

The light of earliest dawn was filtering into the kitchen as 
Williams, waked by the clink of mug against pail, and peering 
through a chink in the settle’s high back, detected the start of 
surprise and the eager movement of memory which told him that 
Togs was once more visible to the boy’s eyes. 

Williams turned his own to the stair, which from behind the 
settle he could see without showing himself to the other watcher. 
Down the stair fell a good light from the window above; but 
Williams could see no dog, although he believed that he could hear 
the soft rhythm of a dog’s four feet descending. 

Of design the door had been left half open. Even if it made no 
difference to Togs, he had reasoned, the opening of it to follow him 
might in some way disturb the manifestation. 

The boy’s eyes seemed to follow what Williams could not see, 
down the stair, across the floor and through the doorway. 

Then Jimmy set his mug softly on the table and pattered with 
his feet on the flags, trotting without excitement after his father’s dog. 

Williams gave them’ a few moments start, then followed to the 
threshold. 

Down the side of the path went the barefooted child, his shirt- 
tails fluttering. The path was bordered with grass, on which the 
soft feet made no sound. No dog was to be seen, but once more 
Williams thought that he heard, as if from twice the distance the 
invisible animal could have yet put between them, the sound of 
four feet on the gravel. 

With a few long and careful strides the man reached the same 
grass border as the boy was treading, and followed noiselessly. 

Every now and then, it seemed, the animal would slacken or 
quicken his pace ; for the child, with eyes fixed ahead, would drop 
to a walk from his trot, or resume it, and twice was obliged to 
stretch his little legs into a quick run. It was as if the dog, said 
Williams afterwards, had turned his head in ghostly anxiety lest 
four legs should outrun two. 

At the fence where the elder Jim had died, Williams could read, 
he thought, from the movements of the two-legged runner’s head, 
that he watched Togs squeezing himself between the two lowest 
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rails; whereafter the boy raced forward for some dozen strides, 
knowing that it must take him longer to climb the obstacle than 
the dog to wriggle through it. He reached and crossed the barrier 
bravely, with no thought for his bare skin, and led his unsuspected 
pursuer down the sunken pathway to the level of the Stinking Pool. 

Williams, not daring to come too near, lost sight of him for a 
moment as he turned to run along the further margin. 

When he saw the boy again, he was still running ; but almost 
immediately stopped opposite the corner whence the thorn tree 
had six years ago been uprooted, to fall and rot in the bad water 
which lay there always without issue. 

There Jimmy stood, and stared at the water. 

Williams came up with him, easy and natural. 

‘ Where is he ? ’ he asked. 

‘In the black water,’ replied Jim, quietly; but he panted a 
little, and in his voice was a strain of anxiety. 

‘ Did he jump in and swim ?’ asked Williams. 

‘In the water,’ repeated the boy. ‘He just dived into the water, 
Mr. Williams.’ Then, after a pause, ‘ Is he dead ? ’ he asked. 

‘I think that dog’s been dead a long time, the way we say being 
dead, Jim. But I shouldn’t wonder,’ said the Welshman, with a 
reverence which struck Jimmy’s ear harmoniously, ‘ if he’s one of 
those dogs for whom being dead means being much aliver than they 
were before.’ 

‘Did you see him ? ’ asked the boy. 

‘No,’ replied the man. ‘ But I knew you did. I followed 
because I thought you’d perhaps like a friend to walk home with.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Jim, and trusted his grandfather’s overseer 
for ever afterwards. ‘ What am I to do, Mr. Williams ?’ 

‘Do about what ?’ asked Williams. 

‘ Togs—that’s his name,’ said the boy. ‘ He wants something. 
He kept looking back, to be sure I was following. He’s good, and 
I don’t know what he wants.’ 

Williams took off his coat and wrapped it round the small body. 

‘ The best thing to do is to let me carry you home to bed, and 
then to go to sleep at once. And to-morrow, do just what comes 
into your head.’ 

To the stern-faced mother at the door came Williams with her 
son already asleep in his arms. He silenced her attempt to speak, 
and carried the boy straight to his bed, where they left him still 


sleeping. 
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When he told her what they had seen and said, she asked for the 
paper upon which she had written the day before yesterday. 

‘ The dog will go to the quarry pool,’ he read when she gave it 
to him to open. 

She told him her terrible belief; but, before they parted, she 
had promised, at least for to-morrow, to leave the next move to 
her son. 

At breakfast Jimmy was his usual pleasant, fidgety self. But 
once or twice his mother caught his eyes fixed on his grandfather’s 
face, and afterwards she saw him follow the old man out into the 
sunshine. 

When he felt they were far enough from the world, Jimmy 
spoke. 

‘ Grandad,’ he said, ‘ that dog what I told you about lives in the 
Stinking Pool. I saw him go home there last night.’ 

Elizabeth did not hear the words. But she saw that the old 
man made no answer. 

He left the boy, and passing his daughter without seeing her, 
went slowly up to his room. 

He came down again to dinner; and the gloom of his face was 
neither more nor less than customary. 

About four o’clock he said he had business with Dawlish in the 
village, and asked Williams to walk there with him. 

They went by the quarry path, and all the way Simeon talked 
of the farm, and of what might be done for the land with a bit more 
capital and certain fields added to its area. Williams left him 
with Dawlish. 

At half-past six Simeon had not returned, and Jimmy told his 
mother that he was going down the quarry path to meet his grand- 
father, or he’d be late for supper. Remembering her promise to 
Williams, she raised no objection, and the boy trotted off. 

He was almost past the quarry when he glanced aside at the 
spot where he had been found last night by his friend Williams, and 
the whole memory of that.strange pursuit came vividly back to him. 

Then he saw something. 

Surely that must be a man, lying almost exactly where he 
himself had stood last night. 

He ran aside from the path, and found, at the water’s edge, 
pg Ifgrace, motionless ; touched him, and knew he was not 

ve 


Even not alive, a man might prefer company to loneliness ; so 
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Jimmy stayed awhile, looking round for someone to help him, his 
eyes coming back to the restless man, resting at last. There was 
Togs—faint and greyish in the fading light of a grey, sultry day. 

Togs had his nose against the old man’s face. 

Jimmy could not intrude himself closer, but sharpened his eyes. 

Yes, Togs was licking grandad’s face. 

‘ That’s the first time,’ said the boy to his thumping little heart, 
‘ that ever I saw anybody kiss grandfather.’ 

Somebody came at last—when Togs was gone. It was Dawlish. 

The old man, Dawlish told Mrs. Retallick at the farm, an hour 
or so later, had insisted on walking home alone. But Dawlish had 
thought him very shaky ; and, considering what it must have cost 
him to tell the tale which in those two hours he had told to Dawlish, 
the shakiness was natural enough. So Dawlish had given Simeon 
Ifgrace a start, and then followed him, to see that he got safe home. 

‘To be frank, Mrs. Retallick,’ said the good fellow, ‘I believe 
he did—the quickest way and the best. Ill swear he was a better 
man, though ’tis perhaps saying little, than six years ago. The 
story he told me, you see, was the story of what lies there in the 


‘T know,’ said Elizabeth. ‘ But I couldn’t set ’em looking to 


find what'd have hanged little Jim’s grandfather—not all these 
years.would I say a word. But lately—well, queer things have 
been happening here, Mr. Dawlish, and queer things, I believe, 
have been said round about here concerning my husband. This 
morning I was in two minds, saying it was better my Jimmy’s 
grandfather should be shamed, than his very father be called a 
deceiver of women and a cruel deserter. So—so I——’ 

‘So you ’most decided to drain out the quarry? Drain it, 
Mrs. Retallick,’ said Dawlish. ‘The Lord’s settled that doubt for 
you. You'll find your poor man’s body in the pool, under the old 
thorn tree. There'll be only one inquest—on dear old Jim. The 
Almighty does ’em on the dogs, and Dr. Colebrook’s known all 
about Simeon’s heart since the pneumonia. He'll give you a 
certificate clear and plain. So, you see, they can’t cross-examine 
me on what Simeon said to me this afternoon. And remember, 
I know what night the thorn tree fell—I made a note of that.’ 

‘But the people?’ asked Elizabeth, shaking and bloodless, 
as one regarding at last the evil thing cut out from his secret body. 

‘They'll know, my dear, that your Jim never went away from 
you—only left you because he had to. They won't know how— 
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let em speculate. But they will know when—and that’s what 
matters.’ 

‘ That is what matters,’ echoed Elizabeth. 

‘ And Simeon told me,’ said Dawlish, ‘ that you must take the 
Infant Samuel out of his frame.’ 


So Elizabeth wears triumphant weeds in the Parish Church, and 
Jim Retallick the elder has a grave and a gravestone almost in 
its shadow: a stone that tells the date of his death. None but 
Williams, Dawlish, Elizabeth, and James Retallick the younger 
know that the bones of Togs are mixed with those of his master. 

The boy alone missed the old man—but without sadness. He 
has not yet asked anyone whether his grandfather had done evil. 
But he puts great faith in Togs. And he is waiting to give that 
sacred name to a mortal dog until he can find one with trousers of 
the correct shade. 
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FURTHER PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
AUGUSTE RODIN. 


BY ANTHONY M. LUDOVICI. 


I. 


Ronin could neither speak nor understand a word of English, 
but even in the use of his native tongue he was more forcible than 
glib. Although he gladly expressed his views on the topics of the 
day, and did so very well, he was not easily induced to talk a great 
deal, and was inclined to believe that most people talked too much. 
‘ You cannot eat your cake and have it,’ he would say ; and then 
a moment later he would add: ‘ Human force is a unit that you 
can spend in a variety of ways. You cannot have profound thoughts 
if you are talking all day long.’ His speech was singularly manly, 
and I soon found to my cost that he was very consciously exer- 
cised in keeping it so. As an instance of this it may be interest- 
ing to relate my early experiences as his amanuensis. While his 
hair and beard were being trimmed, singed, scented and brushed 
by the local village barber of Val Fleury, the morning’s corre- 
spondence was read, and Rodin would dictate his replies. He did 
this at great speed, and as I had no knowledge of shorthand, I 
had to do the best I could to seize the sense of his words in a sort 
of rapid précis, keeping as far as possible to his own phraseology 
only when a particularly important or characteristic passage had 
to be rendered without modification. I then compiled the letters 
which he was to sign on his return from Paris in the evening, using 
more or less my own construction and phraseology in their com- 
position. Thus, when I laid the correspondence before him, there 
was naturally a good deal in it which he did not recognise as his 
own. This, however, he did not seem to mind, provided it gave the 
sense of his original words. Nevertheless, I soon noticed that he 
was always very anxious to avoid the use of certain words, which, 
although they sometimes rendered his meaning adequately enough, 
did not enjoy hospitality in his masculine vocabulary. With an 
impatient scratch of the pen he would, for instance, always strike 
out such words as joli, charmant, gentil, and gentillesse, vilain, 
etc., in any context, saying that they were women’s words ; and 
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he would substitute his own beau, beauté, aimable, and ama- 
bilité, and laid, no matter how often they had to be repeated 
in the same letter. He regarded the latter words as more manly, 
and more suitable for a masculine comment either on the quality 
of a work of art or the graciousness of an action. For the same 
reason he preferred his trés beau before superbe or ravissant, or 
any other of the more common epithets expressive of whole- 
hearted admiration which savour of hyperbole. 

Now, although I suppose I may say that I knew French very 
well in those days, my knowledge of the language hardly rose to 
that level of expertness that would have enabled me to seize in- 
stantly the nuances that Rodin disliked, and the consequence was 
that I had, in the early days, constantly to re-write letters in order 
to embody the corrections that he used to make in them. Despite 
his love of life and his hearty enjoyment of it, there was a deep 
strain of austerity in Rodin’s nature, or rather, perhaps, a certain 
native distinction that made him shun not only feminine phrase- 
ology, but also the vulgar tendency to use superlatives which sooner 
or later seems to affect all the newspaper-reading populations of 
Europe. 

My writing, too, was at first a source of great sorrow to Rodin. 
A man in his position in France always has a good deal of corre- 
spondence with the various ministries of the Government, as also 
with public officials abroad. Now it is customary for the French- 
man who hus to write ceremonious letters of this kind to use note- 
paper not only of a special quality, but also of a very special size 
(papier ministre), on which the letter is written in the peculiar 
ornamental and ceremonial handwriting (écriture ronde) which in 
the last generation used to be taught as a matter of course to every 
schoolboy and schoolgirl in France in addition to the ordinary 
writing in which they prepared their lessons. I, of course, had 
no knowledge of this peculiar form of handwriting—a fact that 
greatly puzzled Rodin—and when, therefore, I had to write on 
paper ministre to Dujardin-Beaumetz, who was then Sous-Secré- 
taire d’Etat des Beaux Arts, to a foreign university to acknow- 
ledge an honorary degree, or to any other official person or body, 
my effort to convert my small flowing hand into a stilted ceremonial 
script, rather like that used by ledger clerks in England, always 
made Rodin sigh with grief. ‘ Encore votre petite écriture coulante ! ’ 
he would exclaim, not even recognising the substantial modifi- 
cations I had effected in my usual handwriting; but he would 
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sign the letter notwithstanding, and turn away abruptly as if he 
wished to banish it from his memory. 

He always complained that he had had far too few oppor- 
tunities for travel, and constantly held out the hope to Madame 
Rodin that one day when he was less busy he would show her the 
world. I believe he did ultimately take her a journey with him, 
but it was only to see one of the great cathedrals of France. 

On one occasion, when we had visitors to lunch, a lady asked 
him why he laid so much store by travelling, and he gave her this 
characteristic reply. ‘To travel,’ he said, ‘is to see all kinds of 
things and aspects of nature, of which at home one had no con- 
ception. It enriches one’s store of mental pictures (images). It 
is above all necessary for an artist, because it furnishes him with a 
wealth of new similes, new instances, and striking parallels. All 
poets should travel on that account, because poetry is above all 
other arts the art of discovering new, illuminating and vivid 
similes.’ (Des comparaisons nouvelles, lumineuses et saisissantes.) 

I have already mentioned his unshakeable faith in youth and 
his love for it ; but one remark he made about it struck me as being 
so extraordinarily true and original, that it would be a pity if it 
were not more generally known and understood. He happened 
one day to be talking in my presence to a young man who was 
just beginning to make his way in life, and this is what he said : 
‘Remember, young man, the importance of making friends and of 
getting on before age overtakes you. I do not say this because 
age is necessarily devoid of capacity or ability, but because it is 
a great mistake to underrate the effect on all of us of the beauty 
and charm of youth. Who knows how many aesthetic motives 
may not be influencing us in our desire to help a young man! 
And how much does not the absence of these same motives cause 
us to feel assistance given to old people as dull and devoid of all 
spontaneity ! ’ 

On this same subject of youth he used to speak very much as 
Disraeli spoke. He believed that France was suffering from her 
worship of the old man, and that ultimately she would have to 
change her policy or else trouble would most surely overtake her. 
‘ Even the lesson of the Franco-German War,’ he declared, ‘ has 
not cured her of this. In 1870 we sent old men to fight our battles, 
and the consequence was that the Germans beat us. Bazaine, 
Macmahon, Frossard, and Lebouf, who were all old people, were 
opposed by young men like Prince Frederick Charles and the Crown 
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Prince of Prussia. Chanzy, one of our best younger generals, who 
was most successful, Lebcouf refused to employ ; and he was only 
given an important command, under the Government of National 
Defence, when it was too late. But war is the game of youth. 
Alexander and Napoleon were mere boys when they won their 
greatest victories. To conduct a brilliant campaign it is above all 
necessary to be able to digest and to sleep well in the most adverse 
circumstances. This only young men can do, hence the mistake of 
sending old men to take charge of armies.’ It would be interesting 
to know what he thought about the early conduct of the late war. 

Although it can hardly be said that Rodin as a man of 
thirty suffered as a soldier during the Franco-German War—for 
while it lasted he was only a National Guard—he had had not a 
few bitter experiences during his lifetime in his various encounters 
with the older men both of his profession and of official France, 
and it was doubtless the unhappy recollection of these snubs and 
rebuffs that made him take the view he did about the influence of 
aged people in France. 

Rodin was a great admirer of classical antiquity, and par- 
ticularly of the artists of Greece, and at his home in Meudon Val 
Fleury he had a large number of fine pieces of early Greek sculpture 
which he had collected during the latter years of hiscareer. Dealers 
in antiques used to come to him from all parts of Europe, for they 
knew that he was an enthusiast and that if he really liked a piece 
he was prepared to make a sacrifice to obtain it. When speaking 
about these treasures of a former age, more especially about a 
very fine young Hercules, of which he was justly proud, his attitude 
was one of genuine humility. Before these wonderful produc- 
tions of the ancients, he was no longer a master, but an eager and 
patient student, and to see him turn them over, stroke and almost 
fondle them, was to get an insight into the modesty of his nature. 
‘How can people dare to say that the Greek masterpieces are 
cold !’ he was wont to exclaim. ‘ They say that a gallery of Greek 
sculpture is monotonous. What a vitiated taste this means! 
It is these people themselves who are lifeless and drab and see 
their own reflection everywhere ! ’ 

There can be no doubt that Rodin’s inordinate passion for 
collecting occasionally led him astray, and that, when they could, 
dealers did not scruple to cheat him. One of Rodin’s intimate 
friends even went so far as to assure me that the great master had 
been swindled again and again, and that after his death many of 
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the pieces in his collection would be found to be spurious. How 
true this remark proved to be, I do not know ; but it is common 
knowledge that a year or two before his death his antiques were 
valued by experts at over two million francs, and I who on one 
oceasion had the privilege to be at his side when he was in the 
throes of one of the most exciting struggles of his life with a dealer 
in antiques, cannot say that he lacked either shrewdness or expert 
knowledge. The incident occurred one evening in the late summer 
of 1906. The sun had only just set, and Rodin and Madame 
Rodin, according to their wont, were making preparations to go 
to bed, when a gentleman was announced, who said he wished to 
show Monsieur Rodin a wonderful old Greek bronze. 

The moment Rodin was informed of the visitor’s business, he 
became strangely excited. It was obvious that he was child- 
ishly susceptible to this kind of lure, and, dismissing the servant 
with instructions to show the man into the small studio which 
was across the entrance hall from the dining-room in the Villa 
des Brillants, and to light a lamp there, he straightway gave up 
all idea of going to bed. 

For some time—about twenty minutes—Rodin remained 
closeted with the stranger, while Madame Rodin and I sat waiting 
in the small room adjoining the dining-room, which was used as 
my bureau. Madame Rodin was always anxious and peevish in 
such circumstances ; because, with the frugal and thrifty tra- 
ditions of the French peasantry in her breast, she could not help 
being shocked by the prices that Rodin was prepared to pay for 
any addition to his museum. In her opinion all dealers were 
untrustworthy and cunning people who knew how to extort the 
most fabulous sums from her poor Auguste for the merest rub- 
bish ; and, as she knew neither the extent of his income nor the 
value or beauty of the treasures he used to purchase, her distress 
was perhaps perfectly natural. At all events, on this particular 
evening, when her arrangements had been so rudely disturbed, 
she was unusually miserable. 

At last we heard the door open, and the stranger taking have 
of Rodin, and in a moment the master was with us. He was 
obviously in a state of great exaltation, and his eyes beamed with 
triumph. Without a moment’s hesitation he turned to me and asked 
whether I could go to Paris there and then. I replied that if he 
wished me to do so, I could of course go at once. He then invited 
me to follow him into the small studio, and leading me toward 
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the lamp, showed me the statuette the stranger had left. ‘ You 
see this,’ he said ; ‘ if it is genuine it is priceless. The man assures 
me that it is genuine, and I have persuaded him to leave it with 
me until the morning, so there is no time to be lost. He says he 
will take eighteen thousand francs for it. It is too little and I 
am suspicious. As you see, it is most beautiful and almost perfect. 
But somehow I have a faint recollection that I have seen something 
so much like it, that it might be a skilful fake—particularly as 
regards one of the arms, which does not seem to me quite right.’ 

He then proceeded to give me very precise directions for reach- 
ing the street in the Quartier Latin along which I should be likely 
to find the greatest number of statue and plaster-cast dealers, and 
bidding me take a good look at the bronze, so as to remember 
exactly what it was like, and ordering me to buy and to bring 
back with me anything in plaster that even remotely resembled 
it, he hurried me off to Paris. 

It was about half-past eight, and just as I was going to cross 
the garden on my way to the station, he called to me from the steps 
of the villa to make sure that I understood the nature of my mission. 
‘Remember,’ he said, ‘that if you see something very like it, 
do not be put off if one of the arms is raised,or if there is a small 
staff or something in one of the hands.’ (I may say that the hands 
of the bronze held nothing.) ‘ But you will be struck with the 
likeness before you begin to examine details of that sort.’ 

I saluted and left, and taking the first electric train to Paris, 
reached the city in time to make my search. The bronze was 
apparently a small Hermes, about twenty-four inches high ; it had 
no stand and one of the legs looked as if it had been melted off below 
theknee. I ran quickly along the street Rodin had directed me to, 
and scanning the shop-windows of those tradesmen who dealt in 
plaster casts of all kinds, tried to discover a statuette that was 
in some way reminiscent of the alleged genuine antique which I 
had just studied so carefully. As I had been warned that the 
bronze, in addition to being a slightly modified copy of a well- 
known Hermes, might possibly have been reduced in size, I was 
obliged to examine large pieces with just as much care as those 
which conformed in dimension with the suspicious piece, and my 
search was therefore a little complicated and took some time. At 
last, however, in a state of acute excitement, I fancied I saw ex- 
actly the piece I wanted, and, strange to say, it was so faintly dif- 
ferent from the ‘ genuine ’ antique, that its very size was identical. 
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It was a Hermes with the left hand clasping a staff or scroll, and, 
as I remembered that the left arm of the bronze had aroused 
Rodin’s suspicions as a sculptor, I dashed into the shop, feeling 
not a shadow of doubt that I had tracked down the incriminating 
evidence of the swindle. 

I purchased the plaster for a few francs, and, after getting the 
shop-keeper to wrap it up, I returned to Meudon Val Fleury. Rodin 
was still up when I returned, although the hour was uncommonly 
late for him ; and I laid my find before him. He nodded his head 
gravely. Except for the left arm and hand, the plaster was in 
every respect an exact replica of the alleged antique bronze, and 
he congratulated me. ‘ You see how careful I have to be!’ he 
exclaimed, smiling sadly. But still he seemed to covet the beautiful 
bronze, and as it was just possible that we were confronted by an 
extraordinary and genuine coincidence, and that the dealer was 
guite innocent of any wish to deceive, he told me that he had 
already sent an urgent message to his bronze founders in Paris, 
so that an expert might examine the figure the following day. 

The next morning, after the visit of the expert, who entirely 
condemned the statuette, the dealer arrived and tried his utmost 
to question me to discover what had happened. I put him off 
with vague replies, and as soon as possible took him to Rodin. 
But the Monsieur Rodin with whom he was now confronted was 
by no means the same person as the enthusiastic amateur of the 
previous evening ; for, when he was angry, Rodin could not only 
be offensive, but terrible. After the interview I heard a quick 
step on the gravel outside, and standing up at my writing table, 
I managed to catch a glimpse of a hurrying figure, bearing away a 
bundle that looked like a roll of old velvet. The face of the depart- 
ing dealer was bloated with indignation, and I gathered that he 
had had an unpleasant surprise. 

If it survived the years, the plaster cast that I bought in Paris 
must have been found among Rodin’s belongings at Meudon after 
his death, and probably provoked a good deal of curiosity, as its 
presence in his collection would have been difficult to account for. 

Terrible, however, as Rodin could be when annoyed—and 
who knows this better than his various secretaries, Coquiot, Rilke, 
and myself ?—his disposition was on the whole humane and con- 
siderate. At all events I did not often have to complain of his 
temper. Our principal difficulties arose through his fatal habit 
of relegating important letters to the pockets of his various garments 
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and forgetting that he had put them there when read. Loving 
order as he did, and insisting upon the most meticulous order- 
liness in others, this was a strange failing on his part, and often 
led to the most trying scenes. Thus he would suddenly ask me 
to produce a letter that I had never seen--one possibly that he 
had received and read at his studio in the Rue de l'Université days 
before and had kept entirely to himself and if I could not produce 
it, he would immediately fly into the most unreasoning passion, 
and become so thoroughly offensive that it was often necessary to 
remember who he was and what he had done, in order not to flee 
from his presence there and then, never to return. Nevertheless, 
when, perhaps weeks afterwards, the letter in question would be 
found either in one of the pockets of his overalls in Paris, or in a 
discarded jacket or overcoat at Meudon, he was always ready to 
make amends, although these repeated discoveries never seemed 
to make him conscious of his regrettable habit. When these 
scenes occurred Madame Rodin often used to come forward as a 
comforter, and to the accompaniment of wild and indignant gesti- 
culations, relate how often in the old days she too had had to endure 
false accusations of the same kind, when, through no fault of hers, 
he had mislaid or lost one of the tools he used in his modelling. 
I gather that all his secretaries had to complain of this kind of 
difficulty in their dealings with him ; but, when we remember the 
volume of his correspondence and the extreme busyness of his life, 
itis not surprising that occasionally he allowed a letter to go astray. 

Throughout my stay with him I also felt that he never quite 
liked my persistent use of the word Monsieur in addressing him. 
I might say that everybody, except Madame Rodin, always 
addressed him as Mattre, and that if in the early days my use 
of the word Monsieur might have been excusable as the result of 
ignorance, after the first week no such excuse was possible. But 
somehow I could not get myself to adopt the more ceremonious 
title. Something in my English upbringing seemed to tell me that 
in the title Mattre, used to a man’s face every day and at every 
moment of the day, there was a savour of fulsomeness and exces- 
sive compliance which was too suspiciously like what is vulgarly 
known as ‘sucking up,’ and I could not prevail upon myself to 
employ it. I have often thought since that I was wrong in this, 
and that I did not sufficiently allow for the difference of point of 
view between the two nations in this matter. For although no 
one—least of all Rodin himself—ever told me of it, I cannot help 
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thinking now, that the strangeness of my address, which was the 
more conspicuous for its uniqueness in his entourage, must have 
struck him as singular, if not as deliberately contumacious. And 
the fact that, despite a deep strain of vanity in his nature, he never 
reproved me for it—as he once did his own son—rather bears out 
what I say about his humanity and considerateness. 

But I could give other instances of his kindly disposition. I 
shall never forget, for example, with what horror he once ex- 
plained to me why a certain coldness had come over his friendship 
with X, a country doctor. This man, with his wife, had for years 
been a constant visitor at the Villa des Brillants, and Rodin and 
Madame Rodin had also been entertained at the doctor’s home in 
the environs of Paris. Now Dr. X had an old horse, a faithful 
veteran of a servant, that had drawn his master’s ramshackle tilbury 
about the countryside for years. In its old age, however, this 
unfortunate animal had developed an infirmity which was at once 
disfiguring and ludicrous. For some reason that no one could 
explain, it allowed about two or three inches of its tongue to pro- 
trude permanently from its mouth, to the intense amusement of 
all the children and evil-minded wags of the neighbourhood. Now 
this infirmity, pathetic as it was, in view of the age and record of 
the poor beast, proved too much for Dr. X’s patience, for it seemed 
to draw upon him the scorn which was really only directed at his 
steed. So one day, after an unusually humiliating experience 
among the children of a remote village, feeling he could endure it 
no longer, he seized one of his surgical knives and amputated 
the offending excess of tongue at one sweep. 

The extraordinary part of this tragedy was that the horse 
survived the operation with perfect success, and lived to serve its 
master for years afterwards; not so, however, Monsieur Rodin, 
who, when he came to hear of it, after noticing the change in the 
animal’s appearance, displayed the utmost horror at his friend’s 
action, and was never able to forgive him for it. 

Another instance of the humanity and radical gentleness of 
Rodin’s nature was afforded me quite accidentally one day when 
I happened to be discussing with him Whistler’s ‘Gentle Art of 
Making Enemies.’ From talking about the book we wandered on 
to certain familiar stories about the American artist, and Rodin 
referred to the famous anecdote, known to most people now, about 
the passage of arms between Oscar Wilde and Whistler, at a certain 
dinner or lunch table, when Whistler seemed publicly to lend 
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support to the alleged plagiarism of himself by Oscar Wilde. 
It will be remembered that on the occasion in question Whistler 
having said something witty, Wilde, after applauding it with 
enthusiasm, exclaimed that he wished he himself had said it, 
whereupon Whistler retorted instantly, ‘ But you will, Oscar, you 
will! ’ 

I laughed as the anecdote was repeated, but Rodin suddenly 
interrupted me with a gesture; then, looking extremely grave, 
and speaking with great emphasis and severity, he declared, ‘ Yes, 
but remember this, it was Wilde who on that day played the finest 
part and showed the kinder nature.’ (Out, mais ra vous 
d'une chose, c’est Wilde qui ce jour la a joué le plus beau réle et qui 
a montré la meilleure nature.) This side of Whistler’s character, 
like one or two other aspects of the man, was peculiarly dis- 
tasteful to Rodin, and when I told him what I believed to be 
still an unpublished anecdote about Whistler at Etaples, he was 
plainly indignant. 

All those who know Etaples will not require to be reminded of 
a certain inn on the Place du Marché known as |’Hé6tel Ioos, the 
whole of the front lounge or billiard saloon of which, in the old 
days, was decorated with original paintings given to the pro- 
prietor by artists who from time to time had wished to leave him 
some token of their appreciation of his excellent cuisine and atten- 
dance. Now, on one occasion, Whistler, with his eyeglass in action, 
was slowly walking round this front room, examining the mural 
decorations, while another artist whom he knew slightly, a Mr. A, 
was sitting on one of the leather seats watching his movements, 
when Mr. B, a friend of A’s, who very much wished to speak to 
Whistler and make his acquaintance, begged A to introduce him. 
Feeling very proud to be able to grant his friend’s request, A 
replied, ‘ Yes, certainly, come along!’ and went straight up to 
where the American was standing. ‘Oh, Mr. Whistler,’ said A 
a little nervously, ‘ excuse me, but this is my friend B.’ Whistler 
halted in his slow march round the room, and then, looking back 
over his shoulder and casting a rapid glance at B, replied, ‘ Oh, 
indeed, well, it doesn’t matter ! ’ 

Rodin was very much shocked at this anecdote, and it was in 
vain that I tried to plead in Whistler’s favour. I pointed out 
how frequently a celebrity like Whistler has to suffer the impor- 
tunacy of nobodies, who merely wish to gratify their curiosity, 
and that Rodin himself must be too well aware of this kind of petty 
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persecution to misunderstand Whistler’s motives in behaving as he 
did. ‘It’s all very well,’ Rodin replied, ‘ but it was unpardonable 
all the same.’ (C’est égal, c’était tout de méme impardonnable.’) 

If Rodin thought that Whistler was occasionally inconsiderate, 
Whistler, on the other hand, as we have already seen, disapproved 
of much in the great sculptor which was peculiarly offensive to 
his American taste. For instance, he always maintained in private 
that Rodin was inclined to be obscene, and had the greatest diffi- 
culty in discovering any beauty or grandeur in the sculptor’s ex- 
traordinary drawings. The latter I shall discuss in a later chapter ; 
but, as regards the charge of obscenity, all that can be said is that 
if Rodin was not obscene, and I think he was not, he certainly 
made no effort in this respect to avoid at least the appearance of 
evil. I had the run of Rodin’s house in Meudon Val Fleury. I 
knew the books he bought and read, and I knew also the prints 
and illustrations he collected. I also knew most of what he had 
produced in sculpture. Now it would be idle to deny that from 
a rigid public standpoint, some of the books and prints in his pos- 
session—particularly some exquisite Japanese drawings of the nude 
—were what is usually styled pornographic. It would also be 
inaccurate to state, despite the testimony of various private people 
who have to my knowledge purchased copies of his more startling 
creations, that these were, from the public standpoint, in the best 
of taste. But that Rodin was by nature and disposition obscene 
I frankly do not believe ; for if he had been, this obscenity must 
inevitably have made itself felt in his private conversation and 
daily life. Now I doubt whether there is anybody on earth to-day 
who can say that his alleged obscenity—for Whistler was by no 
means the only person who accused him of it—ever revealed itself 
either in his private conversation or his habits. Who can tell now 
what purpose the pornographic elements in his library actually 
served ? Who can explain the nature of his art impulse when he 
conceived his least acceptable productions? Is not ‘ porno- 
graphic ’ a relative term in any case? When an earnest student 
of nature, who is also an artist and profoundly influenced by the 
Pagan world, keeps certain doubtful literature and pictures in his 
possession, and produces certain questionable sculptures, who is to 
argue from this that he was obscene? Does not obscenity imply 
either some indecent practice or habit, in word or deed? And can 
a great work of art ever be indecent? Is it not possible, more- 
over, that through long intercourse with the spirit and outlook of 
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antiquity, Rodin acquired an attitude that was, as it were, super- 
European, or super-social in regard to these matters? There is 
certainly such a thing as a second or mature innocence regarding 
the mysteries of life, which can be acquired through the avenue 
of aesthetics and a lofty sense of beauty, and which restores to 
the artist or poet of ripe years the artlessness of the animal or child. 
And that this innocence sometimes appears very much like inde- 
cency we know only too well from our familiarity with infants and 
our domestic animals. 

Now Rodin was certainly a child. All those who came into 
contact with him are agreed on this point. In a host of ways he 
showed the fundamental simplicity and artlessness of the mind he 
had formed in his later years ; and on this account alone I doubt 
whether it would be any more accurate to accuse him of obscenity 
than it would be to bring a similar charge against a baby or an 
animal. Perhaps his most questionable work, ‘I’Iris,’ or, as he 
called it among his friends and intimates, ‘1’Eternel Tunnel,’ a piece 
of sculpture which for obvious reasons is not familiar to the general 
public—presents a difficult problem to the modern apologist or 
defender of his work, and it took me some time to understand it. 
Nevertheless I can quite well see that if the possibility of this 
supposed ‘second’ innocence is granted, then the difficulty of 
placing and appreciating ‘I’Iris’ is greatly diminished. 

When it is understood that, despite his wealth, he led the life 
of a workman, that he was incapable of a sophisticated or luxurious 
taste, that he lived among surroundings in his villa at Meudon, 
which for thorough discomfort and austerity would have startled 
the serenity out of a mendicant monk ; and, moreover, when we 
know, as we do know, that this existence was but a reflection of 
his character, and his natural adaptation to his century, it would 
be unjust not to allow for the possibility that the extreme sim- 
plicity of his nature enabled him to take a view of life and human 
relations which to the modern ordinary member of society must 
appear odd, if not immoral. 

To his dying day he maintained even towards money the atti- 
tude of a schoolboy. He had not the faintest idea of what it could 
buy or what it could do. ‘ Up to the age of fifty,’ he would often 
declare, ‘I suffered all the tortures of poverty (tows les tourments 
de la pauvreté). Money has come to me too late, and we artists do 
not know how to accustom ourselves to its power.’ Certainly he 
did not. But, on the other hand, even if he had known, I do not 
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believe he would have taken any pains to apply his knowledge. 
Such a man, even when he shocks us, cannot be judged according 
to the standards that regulate the life of the ordinary citizen. 

Quite apart, however, from the validity or otherwise of this 
charge of obscenity, there were many among the visitors at Meudon 
who found difficulty in understanding even so simple a fact about 
Rodin’s work as his habit of representing—or misrepresenting— 
well-known people in a state of complete nudity. I remember 
particularly an American lady who, after viewing the plaster 
model of the Hugo monument, turned to me in perplexity and 
asked why in the name of goodness Monsieur Rodin had taken a 
man like poor old Victor Hugo, who had gone to the pains of 
dressing like a decent and civilised human being all his life, and had 
divested him of every shred of clothing. 

‘ Tell her,’ said Rodin, ‘ that I hope the eyes of many generations, 
besides her own, will one day contemplate this monument. Why 
then should I clothe him to make him look ridiculous in the foolish 
masculine fashions of his time ? There is nothing more banal than 
these statues of recent notabilities, to be seen in every big city of 
Europe, masquerading as tailor’s models of their ugly period. Man’s 
naked form on the other hand belongs to no particular moment in 
history ; it is eternal, and can be looked upon with joy by the people 
of all ages.’ 

The American lady objected that the tradition of sculpture 
hardly upheld Rodin’s method ; for every age had clothed its 
sculptured figures in the dress of the period. Were not all the 
Roman Emperors and heroes represented in the dress of their time ? 
And were not the kings and knights of the Middle Ages represented 
in the armour worn by their class ? 

‘True,’ Rodin replied. ‘But the dress of the Roman was 
universal and for all time, in this sense, that it did not mar the 
beauty of the human body. This is also true of much of the cloth- 
ing of the Middle Ages. That is why I did not strip Balzac ; because, 
as you know, his habit of working in a sort of dressing-gown (houppe- 
lande) gave me the opportunity of putting him into a loose flowing 
robe that supplied me with good lines and profiles without dating 
the statue.’ 

Rodin himself was happiest in the old woollen houppelande in which 
he used to wander about his garden and large studio at Meudon ; 
but the subject of his clothes I must leave to another chapter. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE Editor of Taz Cornutt, Macazine offers prizes to the value 
of at least £3 to the most successful solvers of this series of four 
Literary Acrostics. There will also be consolation prizes, two or 
more in number: the winners of these will be entitled to choose 
books to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. And, 
further, every month a similar prize of books will be awarded to 
the sender of the correct solution that is opened first. 


Dovusie Acrostic No. 34. 


(The Second of the Series.) 
‘ Swift from her life the sun of gold declined.’ 


‘°*Tis not your dainty head, 
Your artless look, I own.’ 


. ‘For me those fragrant raise 
Clear memory of the vanished days.’ 


. ‘There by the cave the she found, 
Weaving a crate.’ 


. ‘She was so pious and so good, 
With such sad eyes beneath her hood.’ 


4. ‘The Opiate of the ———.’ 
5. ‘In T’ll put your face.’ 


6. ‘ Striving amain to reach the sky, 
Still to the old dark earth I cry.’ 


Acrostic No. 34 is taken entirely from the Poetical Works of 
Austin Dobson. 

N.B.—Owing to the Christmas holidays, the next number of 
Tae CornHILL Magazine will be published earlier than usual, and 
it follows that less time can be allowed for solving No. 34. Com- 
petitors are requested to note that answers must arrive by 
December 16. 
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. Rows. 
1. Only one oot ha Fon lb ounte oan light. 
2. Every correct light and upright will score one.point. 
Soe must send the coupon that is printed above 


3. With his. answer every so 
* Book Notes’ on a later page. 

4. At the foot of his answer every solver must‘write his pseudonym (consisting 
of one word), and nothing else. His name and address should be written at the 
back. 
5. Solvers must on no account write either the quotations or the references on 
the same paper as their answers. It is not necessary, or even desirable, to send 
them at all. 

6. Solvers who write a second letter, to correct a previous answer, must send 
the complete solution as they wish it, and not merely state the desired alteration. 

7. Answers to Acrostic No. 34 should be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
Tae CorNnHILL Macazine, 50a Albemarle Street, London, W. 1, and must arrive 
not later than December 16. 


Prorm :, Scott, Marmion, vi, 30. 
ANSWER TO No. 33. Liauts : 

ar 1. Tennyson, Locksley Hall. 

rie 2. Shakespeare, The Tempest, v, 1. 

om 3. Byron, Childe Harold, iv, 145. 

esdemon 4. Shakespeare, Othello, iii, 4. 
iding 5. Macaulay, Lays of Ancient 
utgrab Rome. Horatius, xvi. 
6. L. Carroll, Through the Looking- 
hy Glass, ch. i. 


Acrostic No. 32 (‘ Ben Battle—Nelly Gray ’) did not produce a great number of 
answers. # Seventy-two solvers sent in : of these, two missed 3 lights, eight missed 4, 
fifteen missed 5, forty-five missed more, and two sent no coupon. Destructive as 
the acrostic was, no light defeated everybody; what many found easy, several 
found hard. The first and fifth lights were found by almost everyone. 


CHU ary 


RESULT OF THE ErcuTH SERIES. 


The highest score possible was 36, the highest obtained 33. The leaders are 
Edumis and Lass, 33, followed by Cobweb, Jean, Mahatma, Polyolbion, and 
Ubique, 32. Of these seven, Lass and Mahatma were successful in the seventh 
series, and are now ineligible ; the other five take the prizes, and must be debarred 
from further success during the ninth series. Edumis wins a prize of £2; Cobweb, 
Jean, Polyolbion, and Ubique take ten shillings each, and may also choose books 
to the value of £1 from Mr. Murray’s catalogue. 

Edumis is Mr. 8. B. Relton, Crowthorne, Berks. ; Cobweb is Mr. C. W. Cooper, 
Thornycroft, Herne Bay, Kent; Jean is Mrs. Walter Frost, Sunnydale, Swanage ; 
Polyolbion is Miss A. D. Greenwood, Capton House, Williton, Taunton; Ubique 
is Major Luard, 14, Woodlane, Falmouth. 
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